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WIRT AND PINCKNEY. 


Every Marylander must acknowledge that, in 
writing the life of William Wirt, the Hon. 
John P. Kennedy has offered a valuable 
contribution to the literature of the country. 
The delineation of a character, in many re- 

ts so admirable, cannot but be instructive. 
The endeavor to rescue from oblivion the few 
remaining relics of a mind strong to reason, 
and skilled in all the arts of a powerful and 
captivating oratory, may well excite universal 
admiration and er It is a work which 
must redound to the honor of the biographer, 
and the benefit of the country. 

William Wirt wasa Marylander. It was on 
her soil he breathed the first breath of exist- 
ence; and although he was led by force of 
outward circumstances to abandon her for 
awhile for another home, it was on her soil 
that he was destined to weave the brightest 
chaplet of his fair renown. In him, as a » 
lander, I take both pride and pleasure. And 

et, while I feel that I have a heritage in his 
ame, I am proud to think that, though a Mary- 
lander, he helped to fill up the measure of his 
country’s honor—my thanks are due to the 
gifted bi 
the first magnitude in the blue firmament 
above. 

William Wirt was eminently learned in the 
law, a powerful and eloquent advocate, and a 
beautiful writer. Beauty was the preponderat- 
ing characteristic of his mind. Not that I 
would intimate that there was not great vigor 
and force of intellect. Far from it: no man 
could have attained Wm. Wirt’s just celebrity 
as a lawyer, without great and force, as 
well as ty. But still, I think, the rich 
gorgeousness of the imagination was the most 
prominent of his intellectual faculties. 


with candor upon one of the biography, 
which, it occurs to toy age tedéeh teser: 
tion. Fault-finding is always irksome and dis- 
tasteful, but especially where there is so much 
to commend, as both well and wisely said and 
done; and if it were not that another illustri- 
ous name in Maryland oe suffer, I should 
pass it by in silence. I allude to the publica- 
tion of some of the letters, in which reference 
is made to William Pinckney: and here I 
must be distinctly understood not to object to 
VOL. VII. Ne. 16. 


ographer, for fixing another star of 


the introduction into the memoir of any criti- 
cisms of Mr. Wirt upon Mr. Pinckney. He 
had a right to his opinion, and to the expres- 
sion of it, and the learned biographer was at 
liberty to give it publicity if hechose. It goes 
only for what it is worth. I think, however, 
the publication, while strictly within the limit 
of the biographer’s right, is unfortunate, as the 
tone of criticism which characterizes the later 
as the earlier letters will be found, upon exa- 
mination, to reflect but little credit upon the 
judgment and liberality of the deceased. It 
mars the beauty of the work, and is a spot 
upon the disk of Maryland’s bright orb. There 
is, in one or two of the letters published, re- 
ference made to private conversation, never 

ublicly spoken of in the lifetime of Mr. 

inckney, in which Mr. Wirt is made, by his own 
searing, f act a most amiable and modest 
part, while his opponent is exhibited in the 
attitude of an overbearing, disgusting rivalry. 
If it be conceded that the allusion was delicate 
or proper in Mr. W.’s letter to his wife, will it 
be contended that it was delicate or proper to 
withdraw it from that chosen privacy ? ith- 
out intentional misrepresentation (which I 
would be the last to charge against Mr. Wirt) 
we all know, especially where we have a part 
to act, how the thing may change, by a word 
or look; and, therefore, justice and propriety 
demand that all repetitions of conversations, 


which reflect upon another, should be either 
published in one’s lifetime, or be permitted to 
slumber on in silence for ever. For illustra- 


tion, see page 73, vol. ii. 

I have said that, if we look into these letters, 
we shall find them adding but little to Mr. 
Wirt’s discrimination as a judge, or his liberality 
of feeling and magnanimity as a rival. The 
biographer has opened this page of Mr. Wirt’s 
life, and he must therefore bear the conse- 
quences of its analysis. On page 357, vol. i. 
we have a scathing dissection of Mr. P.’s men- 
tal calibre. “Teach these boys,” as Pinckney 
said he would do (but where he said it is not 
mentioned), “a new style of speaking. But 
| let it be a better one than his. If that be a 
| good style, then all the models, both ancient 
and modern, &e., &c., are mere pretenders. I 
| was near him five or six weeks, and watched 
him narrowly.” A good while to take to sound 





| the depth and capacity of a human intellect. 


“He has nothing of the rapid and unerring 
analysis of Marshall, but he has in lieu of it a 


/dogmatizing absoluteness of manner that 
passes with the million for an evidence of 
power. Pinckney would make you believe 


that he knows everything. At the bar he is 


| despotic, and cares as little for his colleagues 
Py a intend, however, to a Soa el | 
0 work, or an is 0 mind 
of the illustrious deed. —-. animadvert | 


or adversaries as if they were men of wood. 
He has certainly much the advantage of any of 
them in forensic show.” Here is pretty whole- 
sale detraction; whether merited or not, the 
reader may judge for himself. But if the fol- 
lowing clause in the same letter be received as 
just, it will be hard to find a proper place for 
the passages above quoted. “Give him time,” 
says Wirt—and he requires not much—* and 


ments are such as would have occurred to 
any good mind of Se with a good 
deal of false fire.” How any man, especially 





he will deliver a speech which any man might | 
be proud to claim:” and yet he tells us “the 


| such giants in the profession as Marshall, Dex- 
| ter, Emmet, or Wells, could be proud to claim 
la speech, consisting only of such arguments as 
any good, fair mind would suggest, together 
with a good deal of false fire, is more than I 
can divine. The criticism destroys itself. It 
was not hastily formed; and although essen- 
tially modified in after years, the feeling that 
dictates it will serve as the key to help us to 
unlock much of Mr. Wirt’s future strictures 
upon the powers of his illustrious rival. 

Again, he thus writes: “I went to court to 
try the tug of war with the renowned P . 
When I thought of my situation, you may 
guess my feelings. I gave, indeed, some hits 
which produced a visible and animating effect ; 
but my courage sank, and I suppose my man- 
ner fell under the conscious imbecility of my 
argument. I was comforted, however, that 
Pinckney mended the matter very little if at 
all. Had the cause been to argue over again 
the next day, I could have shivered him, for his 
diseussion revived all my forgotten topics, and 
as I lay in bed on the following morning, argu- 
ments poured themselves out before me, as 
from a cornucopia.” Who can read, without 
regret, the perpetration of this small criticism ? 
Unfortunately for Mr. Wirt the bed, not the 
forum, was the scene of this hopeless rout of 
the renowned P. ,and Wirt himself, the 
graphic historian of the shivering effects that 
would have followed a renewal of the contest. 
It was a wonderful transition from the 
imbecile argument to the teeming cornucopia ; 
and it was fortunate for Mr. P. that the 
formed the conductor of the shivering and as- 
tounding eloquence of his adversary, before 
it laid him prostrate in the dust of the disho- 
nored forum. 

On page 105, vol. ii., he tells us “that he 
was regarded as the chief antagonist of Mr. P., 
over the head of the veteran Harper; and that 
the comparison made by the court, the bar, and 
the bystanders, was far from being to his pre- 
judice.” How did he manage to gauge the 
opinion of the court, the bar, and the by- 
standers? Let strangers praise thee, and 
not thy own lips, was a wise maxim of Solo- 
mon. 

ain, on 107, vol. ii. “ Why, sir, 
kare I not Sie te Bell Air in the midst of it 
all, and bearded that ‘damned magician Glen- 
dower, without suffering the thousandth part 
the earth did at the birth of the Welshman; 
nay, without suffering by the struggle or in the 
comparison ?” 

Once more, not to satiate the reader with 
modest self-praise and studied depreciation of a 
rival—* Poor Pinckney! He died opportunely 
for his fame. It could not have risen higher. 
* * *” This is a doubtful sort of expression, 
in which something is omitted. He had told 
usin the sentence preceding that Webster held 
empire in the North, an Tazewell in the 
South. Mr. Pinckney did not die opportunely 
for his fame. His voice had been just heard 
on the admission of Missouri into the Union, 
in a speech, which the best judges of eloquence 
and power of argument, at that time in the 
Senate and the country, pronounced equal to 
anything heard before or since; and when 
death surprised him, it was not when luxuri- 
ously reposing on his laurels, but in the act of 
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making a desperate struggle for still higher 
fame and vaster renown, upon his own familiar 
and loved arena, the forum of the Supreme 
Court of the nation. Mr. Wirt proceeds— 
“He was a great man; on set occasions, the 
test at our bar. I never heard Emmet or 
ells, and therefore I do not say the Ameri- 
can bar.” He had heard Tazewell and Web- 
ster. “He was an excellent lawyer, had very 
great force of mind, great compass, nice dis- 
crimination,” &¢., &c. This is high praise, 
and although not uttered till the orb that seem- 
ed to culminate so painfully on Mr. Wirt’s 
vision, had set, still we were disposed to say 
it was praise most gracefully spoken, a ray of 
true magnanimity, when our eye fell upon the 
following passage, in almost immediate con- 
nexion. “In my two last encounters with him 
I was well satisfied, and should never have been 
otherwise, when entirely ready.” The fame 
of P. seemed to be the disturbing ghost of Wirt. 
No mention but in comparison. Even when 
the great lawyer and orator lay in bis shroud, 
and criticism stood upon his noble grave dis- 

armed, the ghost could not be laid. 

The last fling from the quiver is p. 171, vol. 
ii. “His (Pinckney’s) fame had a magnitude 
by reflection, which would have been impaired 
by the publication of his speeches. I have no 
doubt P. thought so himself. Had he not, he 
would have written out his speeches.” This 
is mere hypothesis. Mr. P., in all probability, 
could not have recalled those brilliant passages 
which were struck off in the excitement of an 
earnest discussion, for it was remarked of bim 
that his style was as classically correct and 
elegant, as it poured forth from his lips, some- 
times in a leaping, dashing torrent, as though 
it had been elaborated in the study. 

The writer of this chances to know another 
reason ; and that was, Mr. Pinckney’s open and 
professed indifference to posthumous fame, 
apart from character for honesty and integrity. 

he labors of a most extensive and diversified 
practice left him no time to write for the plea- 
sure or benefit of others. But that he was a 
powerful, elegant, and admirable writer, the 
memorial of the Baltimore merchants, &c., 
abundantly testifies. 

These two great men have passed from the 
exciting stage of human action. They were 
both known to fame. Each is hidnenell by his 
native state, and will be long remembered as 
the highest ornaments of a profession which 
has teemed with the most eminent ability and 
profound learning. I regret that, in depictin 
the genius of the one last departed, the learn 
biographer should have inserted criticisms of a 
long since deceased contemporary, which a 
moment’s analysis will prove are as little likel 
to raise the public estimation of Mr. Wirt’s 
powers of discrimination, as to elevate his gene- 
rosity and magnanimity as a rival. As private 
expressions of opinion, they could not with 
propriety have been subjected to public stric- 
ture; but the biographer has given them 
publicity, and therefore made them public 
property. 

If any one wishes to know how Mr. P. 
stood, and what were his real pretensions to 
the very front rank among the very foremost 
of that front rank, let him turn to the short 
but graphic obit of the accomplished and 
eloquent Story. e Judge was a northern 
man—a true son of Massachusetts—altogether 
removed from the excitement and prejudices of 
rivalship. He tells us that Mr. P. was uni- 
versally admitted to be in the first rank of his 
profession, never gu by any one to be 
excelled by any other advocate, and rarely 
deemed to be equalled: and so far from as- 


wm Try 





suming to know everything, as Mr. Wirt 
charges, Justice Sto 
never satisfied with himself, never felt that he 
had attained the perfection of the science of 
law, and the art of oratory. That Mr. P. was 
ambitious, inordinately ambitious, and studious 
to excel, no admirer of his is disposed to ques- 
tion. But it was a lofty ambition, that scorn- 
ed those surreptitious means of self-advance- 
ment which are sometimes practised. By hard 
study, by indefatigable exertion, by a thorough 
mastery of all the questions he undertook to 
diseuss, he panted to realize in himself, if pos- 
sible, the highest conception of a consummate 
lawyer. He admired distinguished abilities in 
others, and all his speeches show that he was 
not slow to pay them the willing tribute of his 
homage. 

To use the language of Mr. Kennedy, he 
asked and gave no quarter. To the younger 
members of the profession he was a warm and 
steadfast friend; to all just and fair. If, in 
the ardent struggle for supremacy with the 
most renowned of his contemporaries, he neither 
asked nor gave quarter, it is no less true that 
he sought an honorable victory, and labored 
to build up for himself a solid, granite charac- 
ter—a reputation, the reward of real acquire- 
ments and profound attainments. 

Mr. Wirt and Mr. Pinckney were ney un- 
like each other. It would impossible to 
compare them. There is, in the temple of 
Fame, a niche foreach ; and I exceedingly regret 
that my eye ever fell upon those passages in 
the life of Mr. Wirt, which give painful evi- 
dence of jealousy of his illustrious rival, and 
which I am sure he would have wished never 
to have been opened to the public gaze. 

A MARYLANDER. 


STUDIES OF THE SPANISH DRAMA. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF PHILARETE CHASLES. 
(Translated for the Literary World.) 


VIL. 


Continuation of Studies on Calderon—Criti- 
cism applied to the Spanish Theatre— Drama 
of Catholic Symbolism—The Devotion of 
the Cross. 

You are no longer in France. You have 
quitted the nineteenth centary. At the right 
you have the convent; at the left, the auto da 
fé, everywhere the crucifix. You, to whom to 
live is to doubt, transform yourselves, try to 
believe; you are Spaniard. The sierras of 
the Alpujarres and the yellow mansions of 
Madrid struck your eyes when they opened to 
the day. For you, Voltaire has never existed, 
and the boldest of men is the preacher who 
doubts of purgatory, or has formed a hete- 
rodox system about the Immaculate Con- 
ception. 

Still again; change, foree your mind to 
quit its covering of scepticism and disgust— 
behold—this great burning and bloody symbol 
which weighs down all Spain is the cross. 

For the nineteenth century and the North, 
the venerable image of a Passion and a 
Saviour. 

For the seventeenth century and the South, 
a living and terrible God. 

If, detaching yourself from vulgar criticism, 
repudiating its dull formularies, elevating your- 
self to the contemplation of the variations of 
human thought, and of its most peculiar emo- 
tions, you can, like the Indian Brahma, meta- 
morphose yourself in order to understand, and 
assuciate yourself with, in order to subdue to 
the thousand outward semblances of the 
world, read, having become a fanatic, the drama 





of Calderon. Such sympathy is a stranger to 


tells us that he was | faces 


[Oct. 19. 
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your epoch, it attacks all modern ideas to their 
at she, alone in herself, is a conquest of 
thought over custom, a victo ined by in. 
telligence from habit. — d 
hylus, says a modern critic, is eyclopean 
and us as those old walls built of 
shapeless rocks by the giants. Anathema be 
Eschylus! Racine, says an esthetic of Hei- 
delburg, is as pale and lacking in movement as 
the ancient mummies. Be Racine forgotten! 
Shakspeare, exclaims the man of the eighteenth 
century, Shakspeare is without elegance, with- 
out eloquence, and without purity. Cursed 
be Shakspeare! It is the near-sightedness of 
the nations which has everywhere written the 
code of criticism. She has proceeded by dis- 
gust and disdain, by ostracism, by exclusion; 
she has put commas and periods to our pleas. 
ures; she has enthroned her antipathies, born 
of her prejudices ; she has prevented us from 
understanding, feeling, and Clee 

Considered as an immense and eternal nega- 
tion, criticism is of limited and doubtful utility. 
As a ray illuminating the intelleetual world, 
which brings to light the moral life of the na- 
tions from the depths of the past, which 
explains the history of facts by the history of 
souls, criticism is the torch set on the highest 

int of all acquired cognisance. Criticism is 

nowledge, power, and prophecy. 

We know how it is that the Spanish 
Drama, of Iberian stock, chivalric by move- 
ment and action, heroic by its sage & eatholic 
by its leading emotions, finds no longer an 
echo in the countries of Europe. Europe is 
despoiled of gauntlets and helmet; the monk’s 
hood is thrown to the nettles; the fair floating 
plumes and the richly worked lace which 
adorned the head and the feet of young lovers, 
are no longer worn but on days of mirth and 
carnival with grotesque travesty. ‘The grosser 

only of the Spanish Drama is left ; she has 
ae ed to us her secret doors, her double 
pavilions, her staircases in the wall, poor 
fardels which we still drag with us. It is she 
who has taught Italy the puerile imbroglio of 
events which jostle, cross, and interlace one 
another. Master and precursor of the entire 
European theatre, she created Corneille and 
Beaumarchais, the two most opposite geniuses 
who could be named. Since the e of 
the sixteenth century England has imitated the 
Spanish stage. The contemporaries of Shak- 
speare, men of talent Ate ae around the man 
of genius, Marston, Dekker, Jonson, Marlowe, 
Webster, Heywood (names too little known 
i aye an — hone es ~ 
os of Lope ega is pupi us 
was constructed the English ed Italy 
furnished the subject, the original story, the 
outline of the plot; Spain gave the dramatic 
movement, ruses, rogueries, nocturnal adven- 
tures, elopements, i changes, and 
feignings of names condition. All that 
coneerns active life comes from the South ; the 
national genius of the North adds its native 
profundity, its analysis, and reflection. 

Consult the ram of Congreve, of Madame 
Centlivre, of Farquhar, all the bad English 
Drama of the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, upto the beautiful and brilliant comedy 
of Sheridan —it bears, in its intrigue, the 
Spanish imprint. I shall have occasion, later, 
to show how the French Drama has accept- 
re thro ‘ Pei even the passionate 

ithyrambie of the Spaniards, so contrary to our 
pom home dithyrambie which suspends the in- 
terest like a harmony of instruments, which 
exhales in the midst of the poetic recital and 
mingles with the action which it suddenly 
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olyeucte and the Cid. Racine escaped 
Peake oy ert influence ; it is shown in him 
solely under the form of gallantry and ele- 
Racine embraced the statue of antique 
and was never unfaithful to his faith. 
Racine dead, haneel and Crébillon 
succeeded him, mediocre workers up of 
ish intrigue. The Timocrates and the 
He ar vente which broke the —_ - the 
jodrama, come to us from Spain. 
ae tan © is Alarcon, it is Tireo de Molina, 
who have ereated for our use this architecture 
full of staircases in the wall, secret cabinets, 
mysterious pavilions, hiding-places for the gal- 
lants, baleonies to seale and walls to be readil 
leaped over, that machinery which no one will 
et renounce. The slightest vaudeville of in- 
trigue which is now played is a creation of 
Spain. The ancients have not transmitted to 
us this model. Their best pictures of man- 
ners do not resemble our comedies of intrigue. 
With them woman existed only to take care of 
the household and perpetuate the race. The 
Greeks and Romans could only introduce 
women slaves, passive victims of masculine 
caprice, or women placed out of society by the 
venality of their love, or great criminals, as 
Clytemnestra and Medea.* In the condition of 
their civilization they would not have under- 
stood the stratagems of Rosina in the Mar- 
iage of Figaro, nor all that movement of 
jealoumn rivalry, follies, violence, rogueries, 
with which the independence of woman has 
dowered the Spanish s mistress in this 
respect and model of the European stage. 

Neither is it true, as Schlegel pretends, that 
the Theatre of Spain is an eternal hymn to 
God, to love, and to honor. The human pas- 
sions show their presence by much more 
terrible traces. You find there blood, tears, 
crimes without name, furies unknown to oF 
people, a fevered society, d and powerful, 
extreme and gigantic, a civilization moulded by 
the stern p of catholicism and the iron 
hand of chivalry. 

Let us, therefore, find again this civilization 
in its theatre, and to do so, make ourselves 
Spanish. Let us remember the symbol is 
Gop. bse this ag oe — this bbe 
this pai image, crucifix, is Gop. at 
God lives not in the depths of an eternity, 
impassible, invisible, impenetrable; but that 
the symbol is All. It protects, redeems, re- 
animates, saves, calms, opens heaven, and 
opens hell, 

Let us enter now on Calderon’s scene. I 
cannot reproduce the rhythmical and melo- 
dious of his work ; those long periods of 
octosyllabie verse, unfolding with inspired 
facility; that poesy which runs brilliant and 
rapid through the convolutions of the drama, 
as the human breath through the tubes of the 
sounding brass ; a drama which glides, escapes, 
and passes with the caressing sonorousness of 
a magical instrument—a perpetual harmony, 
which groans, bursts forth, reverberates, and 
dies away in a sublime protraction. 

Ican give here but the design and tissue of 
this strange drama. 


In a mountain gorge, in the bosom of a 
stern and savage solitude, far from all fre- 
quented roads, amidst rocks bronzed by the 
rain, made yellow by the sun, with huge blocks 
of stone balanced on their edges on the sharp, 
peaked ridge which sternly marks out the ho- 
rizon, there stands a large cross, formed of two 

of oak whose surface the n- 
ter’s tool had not even made smooth. It is 
one of those landscapes of strongly contrasted 


* See Studies on Antiquity, by M. Chasles, the Hetaire. 








colors, of sharply angled lines, which harmo- 
nize with all the terrible thoughts, and all the 
ragings of the soul. There the bandoleros 
should take refuge; there the wretched, wearied 
shepherds should lie down; there should infu- 
riated enemies begin and end deadly combat. 

It is there, too, that Calderon places his 
actors. The opening is simple: a poor wood- 
eutter and his wife, weary of vainly trying to 
force along their donkey, are taking a short 
rest. The husband has, like Sancho, infinite 
tenderness for this animal, who will not budge 
from the highway. “Parbleu,” says Menga, 
his wife, to him, “ you will not stir; I, for my 
part, will seek for comrades who will help us.” 

he peasant asks for nothing better, but, left 
alone, he is afraid of the asylum where he 
finds himself. “If the bandoleros should start 
up on this side,” what would become of him? 

e is not brave. 

A sound strikes his ear, he raises himself 
and looks. T'wo cavaliers dismount from their 
steeds; both direct their steps towards him. 
Half from terror, half from curiosity, Gil con- 
ceals himself in a thicket. 

One of the cavaliers was one of those Cas- 
tilians so intractable, where the honor of their 
family is concerned, who wash a fault, or 
even the appearance of a fault, in the blood of 
a sister, a wife, a mistress, or a lover. Son of 
Lisardo Curcio, a ruined noble, brother of the 
beautiful and youthful Julia, he has provoked 
Eusebio. He has given him no seplenaiion 
he has vom | asked him to follow him. Eusebio 
has complied; both pause in this solitary 
ravine. 

“ Let us go no further,” says Curcio. “ This 
is a soli place, apart from the highway, 
and fitting for my purpose. Draw your sword 
from its scabbard, Eusebio. Place yourself 
on your guard, You are doubtless a gentle- 
man; you must fight.” 

“Excellent! And to obtain an answer from 
my sword, it suffices that you have conducted 
me here; but what is your complaint, and 
what do wish of me? I have need to know it 
before we fight.” 

“My complaint! Yes; I have cause for 
complaint ; it is an outrage too great for me to 
s of. My voice refuses its duty, I would 
be silent, I would forget. You redouble it in 
reminding me of it. Do you know these 
letters ?” 

“Throw them on the ground. I will pick 
them up.” 

“There they are.” 

“ Well, you are pale, you are troubled.” 

“Miserable, hundredfold miserable is he 
who trusts his secrets to paper.” 

“You know these letters ?” 

“ They are mine, all of them; I do not 
deny it. 

“ Well—I am the son of Lisardo Curcio, 
gentleman. You were my friend. You have 
seduced my sister Julia. You are poor, and 
shall never have my sister. To-morrow, so 
that the honor of my name shall not be tar- 
nished, she will be consecrated to God; she 
will enter a convent, willingly or by force; she 
will become a religious. As for you, give 
me satisfaction. En garde! I tell you, one of 
us must die, and die here. If pow my sister 
will not be your mistress; if I, I shall not 
see it.” 

“TI have heard you, I have contained my- 
self,” answered Eusebio. “ Lisardo, moderate 
your feelings likewise, and listen to my an- 
swer. One or the other of us must fall on 
this place. It is well, but learn who is the 
personage before you—a man who fears no- 
thing, and who feels himself conducted by an 


invisible hand. My life has been passed amid 
prodigies. Repeat what you are about to 
hear to the world, in case you see me die, so 
that an eternal oblivion may not cover these 
strange, these grand and pox Wha miracles. I 
know not who was my father; I never knew. 
I have been told that I was born at the foot of 
a cross, the sky for a canopy, a stone for a 
cradle. Three days I wept, three days the 
ferocious beasts wandered around me, without 
touching the abandoned infant. 1 shall not 
die of hunger, for I was born at the foot of 
the cross. A shepherd, wandering amid the 
savage solitudes of these mountains, in search 
of his lost sheep, took care of me out of pity: 
his name was Eusebio. He named me Eusebio 
of the Cross. He treated me as a son, and I 
grew up in his cabin; my natural disposition 
was harsh and rude; the star of my nativity 
was terrible, protecting, and at the same time 
menacing; this cross always protected me. 
When I was three years oat hapueaae to 
fall into deep water; I floated ashore—a 
small iron cross was in my feeble hand. A 
fire one night devoured the abode of my 
adoptive father. This iron cross, which never 
quitted my person, enabled me to walk 
through the flames in which everything pe- 
rished. I chose the profession of arms from 
taste; I cultivated poetry from pleasure. Em- 
barked with troops, | saw our vessel dash 
against the rocks, and break to pieces ; a frag- 
ment, to which I clung, saved me. It was the 
miraculous symbol which still protected me ; 
this fragment had the form of a cross. In 
battles, before bandits, in misery, in my vices, 
in my crimes, the sacred sign ever watches 
over me. There, on the centre of my breast, a 
divine cross is imprinted in marks of blood. I 
have seen the same sign sparkle in the black 
clouds which sent forth the thunderbolt over 
my head, without touching me, in the waves 
which threatened but did not swallow me up. 
I am mysteriously protected, Lisardo; do not 
attack me. Death wishes not for me, I tell 
you. The walls of a convent will not protect 

our sister. I am ready to satisfy you, for 

now that none has greater thirst for blood, 
none is further from fearing you than the man 
who stands before you, Eusebio of the Cross.” 

“Eusebio,” answers the brother, “let your 
voice be silent. It is for your sword to speak.” 

Is not this placing the actors in a sufficiently 
spirited position? What a terrible mélange of 
blood, of faith, of love, and of cruelty! This 
scene is striking, and in its movement dra- 
matic. 

The landscape, the sombre routes, the ban- 
dits in the distance, the cross in the middle, 
the mortal duel, the invisible hand of a God, 
who, for some unknown and profound reason, 
guides and protects Eusebio, the murderer, 
man of lust and of blood; the harmony of 
ideas, actions, passions, and characte 1 is 
complete. 

[To be continued.) 








REVIEWS. 


SCHOOLS IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


Church Review (Article [.). October. 1850. 
New Haven. 
Ir has been asserted over and over again that 
America, in respect to poetry, is badly off,»for 
the want of a ghost or two for the imagination 
to dally with ; that everything is so sharply 
defined and clearly known, that there is no 
scope for mystery or the indulgence of the twi- 
light fancies of a pleasing superstition. There 
never was a greater mistake. America is in 





possession of a first-rate phantom, which puts 
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on as man shapes, ont presents itself in as 
great a =i of attitudes and seasons as the 
old-established Spectre of the Brocken. Some- 
times our seed Khater looms up as the 
coming man, Ww to peace, 

and the spirit of the age in west clas Ot dake 
cet harmony, before unheard from the very 
beginning of the world; then it assumes the 
vast and shadowy likeness of a Thing, and is 
known as American Nationality; and then, for 
a time, reverting to human habiliments, we 
have Phantom in an poe anniversary ad- 
dress, as a sort of spiritual Napoleon, in cocked 
hat and tights, who is to rush through the pro- 
vinces of literary achievement with something of 
the speed and audacity of the energetic Corsican 
corporal, It is, however, in his intermediate pre- 
sentment, under the abstraction of American 
Nationality, that we are oftenest treated in the 
journals and periodicals of the day with an ac- 
count of this petrifying bugbear. Even a quiet 
Church Quarterly, in the bosom of the peaceful 
shades of New Haven, is haunted with a visita- 
tion: not only conjuring up the mighty Phan- 
tom himself in propria personé, but creating for 
him, offhand, a body-guard of faithful attend- 
ants,who are imagined as accompanying him 
in all his public appearances : 


“In the imagination of this class, we approach 
the culminating point of American literary glory, 
in proportion as we invest books with something 
like the outward man ef Jonathan himself, as it is 
frequently presented to the London public in the 
columns of ‘ Punch, consisting of a California 
hat, starred waistcoat, and striped pantaloons, 
with such illustrative adiaphora as the open shirt- 
collar, the cigar, the bowie-knife, and the spittoon. 
There are others who differ from this class only on 
religious principle, having little to distinguish them 
in point of taste. They are admirers of the same 
Jonathan, emerging from the process of a camp- 
meeting or some other fanatical excitement ; and 
in strict accordance with his manners and appe- 
tites, they do up works and set them before his 
voracity, as Sancho Panza said of certain writers 
of his day,‘ just as if books were pancakes.’ ” 


These, it would seem, are the domestic 
recruits of the Phantom. He has also his 
foreign levies : 


“ When a British critic demands something pal- 
pably American, in every American work, he is 
only encouraging a sort of affected originality, 
which might amuse him, but which could not pos- 
sibly retain his respect ; and when he fancies he 
has found something of the sort, ’tis ten to one he 
is only taken with the individualities of some 
strange fellow, who no more represents his coun- 
trymen, than Carlyle represents the moral and 
literary character of England. Plainly, as we 
reckon the Syrian and Alexandrian fathers with 
the Greeks; and as we call the African and 
French fathers Latins ; so, while Americans write 
the English language, they must contribute to 
English Literature ; and just as clearly, their na- 
tional glory will consist in the purity with which 
they can perpetuate it, and in the ingenuity with 
which, without corrupting or debasing it, they can 
make it adequate to all the cireumstances, necessi- 
ties, and proprieties of a new state of society, 
during its progressive changes towards some grand 
consummation.” 


A delightfal prospect is certainly here pre- 
sented to all future dwellers in America: that 
our ancestors removed themselves three thou- 
sand miles away, have taken ion of a 
continent, have grown to millions in number, 
erected a form of government, are changing the 
old face of things in al] matters of law,economy, 
and social life, not only here at home, but 
sharply and widely radiating that influence 
back over that very England which is held up 
as her prime model and governess; and yet, 





after all these and many more comprehensive 
achievements, we are to sit down for ever here- 
after, in that which most makes a nation, and 
is in fact a nation—its habits of thought,—in 
the humble character of an inferior and nd- 
ent. There is something in the consideration 
of this question of American literature, which 
has a singular power in affecting the under- 
standing, and to some degree unsettling the 
reason of all who e in it. That calm 
logic and deference to fact which the American 
is accustomed to employ in statesmanship and 
everyday life, seems to go out at the back door 
the moment this question of Nationality in lite- 
rature makes its appearaace in the house. 
Where, we would ask these perturbed periodi- 
cal critics and speculators, is an account of this 
exclusive Americanism to be found? In what 
book, newspaper, or other treatise? As far 
as we can at present recollect, the onl 

nationality which has ever been Bae | 
ed at the hands of cis-Atlantie writers, is 
analogous to that which has characterized 
every literature on the face of the globe, from 
the days of Homer. While these gentlemen 
prate of a vague and impossible cosmopolitan- 
ism (very like the abstract pace of 
science and the mathematics), they forget that 
Cervantes was 2 Spanish author, Dante an 


Italian, eee an English, Schiller a Ger- | 


man—first and foremost—and from that centre 
of a profound truth to their own time and 
country, they spread themselves over the 
world. Are not the great prophets, in all that 
is highest and noblest, in appeal and illustration, 
Hebrews ? 

The true nationality, as we understand it, 
implies special. fidelity to time, place, and 
cireumstance, of the writer, with general truth 
to human nature at large. It is neither pro- 
vincial nor cosmopolitan. The division of the 
Church Reviewer, of the Literature of the 
Country, into two Schools—the New York and 
Boston—has much of nag-sssa> § but we 
cannot accept it in all its breadth and detail 
of statement. Of the latter, the reviewer 
says — 


“ The writers of this School are often classic 
and beautiful, but they are always frigid and un- 
lovely. Instead of addressing the affections in the 
language of joy and feeling, like a brother ora 
sister, they meet our childlike instincts like a 
school-dame, whose artificial smile invites us to the 
amusement of a drill in the pent-up room, when 
we are panting to be led to fields and pastures. 
Effort, effort, effort! Every sentence is parturient 
and bursting with ideas. Every word is worked 
like worsted into the design ; and every work is a 
brocade of embroidery, with spangles thickly set 
on. Your admiration is perpetually challenged 
by sentences that swell with metaphor; and by 
metaphors wrought into allegories ; aud by allego- 
ries that are only the foundation-muslin of a run- 
ning moral ; and by morals that terminate like a 
rocket, in a brilliant discharge of starry and ser- 
pentine antitheses. Splendid, and delightful, and 
charming, are the only adjectives that supply ex- 
clamations to the spectator, while he beholds these 
beantitul successions of legerdemain ; but there it 
ends. Considering the vast amount of admiration 
which has been called forth by the writings of the 
School in question, it is astonishing how little hold 
it has upon the popular mind and heart. Mr. 
Longfellow’s exquisite versification has fixed a few 
poetical proverbs in the mouths of thousands ; but 
what Bay poet, or Bay proser, has made for him- 
self such a nest, in the heart of the nation, as some 
that might be mentioned of a different school ?” 


On the other hand, we have the characteris- 
tics of the New York School : 


“When we mention the names of ing, 
Paulding, Cooper, Verplanck, Sands, and Hoff- 





man, we think we strike a chord in the hearts of 
our readers, which vibrates with a more tender fee|- 
ing than that which would respond to our men- 
tion of their cleverest Eastern contemporaries. 
These writers have never puffed each other 
into fame ; nor called attention to themselves as 
reformers and civilizers of society. They have no 
theories of nw religion ; they speak of no discove- 
ries in the laws of human life; they coin no new 
phrases in morals or philosophy ; they make no 
pretensions to profound, deep, original, progressive 
views of social institutions, and their evils and 
remedies. They have not severed themselves from 
the past, nor committed themselves to extravagant 
prophecies of the future. They have been indus- 
trious without parade of effort, scholarly without 
ostentation, active without bustle, and efficient 
without self-conceit; and, altogether, there is 
about them a unity of manner, thought, and moral 
principle, and eVen a negative quality of style, 
which constitute them, with others, a literary 
school. They have done good in many ways, 
without professions of philanthropy. The elegant 
satire of Irving has effected much more than the 
elaborate moralizing of Channing, and the quiet 
undertone of religion which is perceptible in the 
Sketeh-book, is worth far more than the strained 
and frigid piety of Ware, in its effect upon the 
heart. The moral sentiment of Cooper is gene- 
rally pure and healthful ; Verplanck is eminently 
Christian ; and, in a word, the grand secret of the 
hold which the Knickerbockers have gained upon 
the heart of the nation, is their freedom from all 
theories and affectations, and their natural, honest, 
and legitimate Anglo-Saxon Americanism. On 
the principles we have asserted in the outset, we 
believe that they have laid the foundation of 
genuine American Literature ; and, as for others of 
our eminent literary men, we doubt not they will 
stand or fall, just in proportion as they have freed 
themselves from the hollow and false, though 
showy peculiarities of Eastern provincialism.” 


While one half the writers mentioned as ex- 
ponents of the New York division are by no 
means national or accepted,in any sense or 
anywhere, as such, we could mention, among 
the New England branch, more than one who 
could justly challenge the general favor of the 
country, for warmth of style, largeness of 
thought, and propriety of a In referring to 
the Li World as the possible representative 
of a school which he regards as more liberal, 

nial, and catholic, the reviewer harps our 

eelings aright. Whatever courses may seem 
proper to Journals in other sections, it has been 
the pride, and we believe our pages will show, 
the uniform usage of this Publication—to 
know no boundary-lines in the bestowal of its 
literary regards. True, it has been the plea- 
sure of a small » here and there, to charge 


the Literary World with partisanship of this 
class or that person; but we think it would 


ot a good deal more than we 
slotted inary mortal, to point Oot ingle 

0 th) mortals, to point outa e 
example of any such sectional or individual te 


voritism. e have known—we desire to 
know no section, no party: and while other 
aoa * neg their account Sade a 
alti disparaging, acco e 
principles of Moree’s we shall endeavor 
to keep the windows of our writing-chamber 
open, North, South, East, and West: and this 
we take to be the best province and iest 
Grikis (eolowaso east hearebartga ode Maly. 

e jealo are g- 
ed elsewhere, New York stands central ; knows 
all men of all sections as brethren, welcomes 
all with an equal hand; and if this felicity of 
local situation—the creature of a thousand 


converging cireumstances—shall enter into her 
heart, enlarges, as it should, her sympathies, 


and diffuses through her whole nature a spirit 
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of charity, tolerance, and universal kindliness ; 
what wonder if, from this well-watered root, we 
should look for a plant of supreme growth in 
the Literature of our country: a bread-tree, 
with a thousand stems, of which the nations 
may partake. There is one thing only want- 
ing to make this consummation—and, without 
that, we fancy our whole hope must go by the 
board: InptvipvaL Gentus. 


The ic and Utili Mathematics, with the 
Me Nahods ag Bes Explained and 
Mlustraied. By Charles Davies, LL.D. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co. Cincinnati: 
H. W. Derby & Co. 

Tue present may be regarded as the key-stone 

of a valuable series of mathematical text-books 

by the same author. These works, beginning 
from the easiest lessons in arithmetic for youn 

children, continue the subject of mathematica 
investigation into the most abstruse branches. 

The science, however, is incomplete until its 

foundations in the mind or in the nature of 

things are fully explored, the harmony and 
natural 5 alge ig gga of its parts shown, and 
the validity of its conclusions tested. We 
believe that this work may in some respects be 
considered in the light of a new undertaking, 
as we know of none other devoted to the con- 
sideration, not of particular truth, but of the 
nature of mathematics, and the reasoning it 
employs in general. Some metaphysical writ- 
ers have, it is true, incidentally entered on this 
inquiry; but their labors have not been 

ed as wtrsetly belonging to the province 
of mathematics. e long experience of Dr. 

Davies as a teacher, has led him to perceive the 

necessity of just such a work for the benefit of 

the classes he enumerates in his introduction. 

The general reader, and many skilful and eul- 

tivated men in other departments, would gladly 

possess clear ideas on the subject of mathe- 
matics, while they have no time and little taste 
to acquire them by the rigorous course of study 
this exacting science actually demands. Light 
or utter darkness are the only horns of the 
dilemma with the student of the mathematics, 
for it admits of no smattering with a proposi- 
tion. The value to students and teachers, of 
an exposition of principles, and a guide in 
study, is obvious. Very few instructors or 
students but who have felt more or less dis- 
tinetly the want of proper explanations of the 
fundamental propositions and simplest pro- 
cesses of the science. No branch of human 
per pies is competent in itself to give order 
and validity to its own materials: the laws of 
the mind and its action give this form to its 
acquisitions in any given field, and the rules 
which mould knowledge into science comprise 

a universal logic. 

_ Book I. contains an epitome of logic, derived 

in the main, as stated A the author, from the 

works of Archbishop Whately and Mr. Mills on 
this subject. The study is so much neglected, 
that the sketch here contained cannot be other- 
wise than useful ; still the explanations in Dr. 

Davies’s works are so clear, that we should 

have preferred his own views of the logic 

which is applied in mathematical reasoning, 
to those of others who had not their attention 

80 pieaton drawn to this branch of its 





application. 

k II. enters on the subject of mathemati- 
cai science. Mathematics is defined to be the 
science of quantity, and quantity is divided into 
number and space. The ideas answering to 
these terms, number and space, and how the 
enter into the mind, are then described. 
very considerable portion of this book is 
devoted to the explanation of arithmetical 





principles, and the language, both verbal and 
symbolical, in which its meaning is embodied. 

his careful analysis will greatly aid the 
teacher in transferring accurate conceptions of 
number and numerical operations to the minds 
of young pupils. Very much of that aptitude 
which some students exhibit in ng rong with 
others, results from early gaining clear notions 
of these simple ideas which baffle the mind 
frequently by the perfect readiness with which 
they are aequired, when it seeks to render a 
reason for its judgments concerning them. 
Geometry, and the method of demonstrating 
its truths, are very satisfactorily explained; and 
the difference between the direct proof and the 
reductio ad absurdum fully and clearly shown. 
The language and signs of algebra are taken 
up in the next chapter. What will be found of 
singular utility are the suggestions to teachers, 
pointing out where mistakes are most fre- 
quently made, and what false conceptions are 
apt to confuse and lead astray the mind even 
of attentive students. 

The work ends with an inquiry into the 
utility of the science, in which it is shown that 
the accuracy and certainty of mechanica? and 
astronomical pursuits rests, in the main, on 
the unshifting and stable foundations of mathe- 
matical demonstrations. 





Heloise ; or, the Unrevealed Secret. A Tale. 

By Talvi. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Tue author of this work furnishes us in the 
present po a striking example of 
variety of ability—a few months only having 
elapsed since we noticed a profound History 
of Slavic Literature from the same pen. 

“Heloise” is a carefully finished tale of 
modern times, possessing the merit of being 
at once entertaining and instructive. The 
scenes lie in Germany, Russia, and the Cau- 
ceasian territory, of which an interesting his- 
torical account is given. The “ warlike shep- 
herd tribes of the Caucasus” are described 
with great spirit. _The plot is developed with 
dramatic skill; and the interest of the narra- 
tive ably sustained. 

The description of the attempted capture of 
the heroine by an enamored Circassian Prince 
is full of life —- 


“ Accompanied by him and several officers, 
Heloise left the town of Jekaterinodar, where 
everybody ran to the windows to witness her de- 
pope. Not far from the last houses, a large 

y of Cossacks were awaiting her, headed by 
the Ataman and Yessaul. ‘ Both,’ said the count 
to Heloise, ‘I know to be faithful and brave. 
They will bring you safely to Ghelendshik, at the 
risk of their lives. Ataman, he addressed the 
bearded captain—a brave, stalwart figure, who, 
carelessly thrown upon a little uncombed horse, 
looked boldly and unconcernedly out upon the 
world— I confide to you the dearest treasure that 
I possess on earth.’ 

«« Fear nothing, general, replied he, coolly, 
adjusting a girth: ‘they will not cut off both my 
arms at once ; and as long as Peter Pulawski can 
hold his sword in his left hand, the robbers shall 
not take a bandbox from thy daughter.’ 

“ The count turned, with a similar injunction, to 
the lieutenant—a somewhat younger man, bearded 
like the other, but of gigantic form and powerful 
figure— Yessaul, 1 know that I can depend upon 
your bravery ; but be also cautious. Have your 
eyes everywhere. You know these bandits come 
upon one like a thief in the night.’ 

«« General, trust to me; only over my corpse 
shall a hair of thy child's head be touched.’ 

“Made less calm, by such assurances, than 
anxious by these necessary measures of precau- 
tion, our young heroine rolled along, surrounded 
on all sides by the trusty Cossacks. The train 
moved on rapidly, in a western direction, along 


the northern shore of the Cuban, for about three 
miles. When they passed the camp, Heloise ob- 
served a general stirring in it. i scene was 
greatly changed; more than half the tents had 
already been taken down; the baggage-wagons 
stood in readiness, and all was business and ex- 
citement. A raft, which had been constructed to 
carry provision-carts over to the forts, and was 
guarded day and night by a strong detachment of 
soldiers, conveyed her carriage over the Cuban ; 
the little horses of the Cossacks, which could swim 
almost as well as they could run, carried the latter 
over. / 

“ The actual road to the Aboun valley, through 
which Heloise was to travel to Ghelendshik, 
a fortress on the Black Sea, runs from the Olga 
Stanit~a along the northern Cuban shore. But 
the Ataman, by the count’s orders, shortened the 
journey considerably, by crossing the Cuban 
sooner, traversing the broad valley in a south- 
western direction, and then entering, by a side-pass, 
not far from the Russian fortress Aboun, upon the 
valley of that name. True, on this road many a 
torrent had to be crossed, the rocky bed of many 
a rushing stream to be passed over, where the 
carriage could only be held upright by the support- 
ing pikes of the Cossacks. Neither was the 
journey through the gently-rising plain entirely free 
from danger, for it was inhabited by Shapzuks, and 
the travellers could see from the road their little 
villages, bordered with gardens. But it was im- 
portant to gain time, so that the squadron of the 
governor-general might not have left Ghelendshik 
before Heloise reached the fort. 


. * * * 7 


« At this moment, the train came to a full stop, 
and a strange, mysterious agitation, which arose 
all around, gave Heloise a quick suspicion of the 
terrible cause. A loudly reverberating discharge 
of pistols, and the dreadful cry: ‘Circassians, 
Circassians " which suddenly sounded through the 
ranks, told her all. In a single moment hundreds 
of swords were bared, hundreds of muskets raised 
to take aim. From before, from behind, from 
never-suspected side-defiles, they emerged—all 
pushing towards the one point, Heloise’s wagon, 
which was instantly shielded by a tenfold wall of 
Cossacks, who kept off the assailants with sharp 
swords and pointed spears. At both ends of the 
train, too, a desperate conflict raged. On the first 
unexpected attack, the Circassians had possessed 
themselves of the foremost cannon ; the artillery- 
men of the other were thrown down, trampled 
upon. But no fire could be used, without destroy- 
ing friend and foe at once, against the thick coil of 
combatants which moved around Heloise’s car- 
riage in mortal conflict. Here and there one of 
the athletic highlanders threw himself, striking out 
with his sharp sword in his right and the murder- 
ous dagger in his left, into the densest crowd, not 
caring for certain death, if he could only drag ten 
others with him to destruction. But again and 
again, the Ataman’s cry drew together new faith- 
ful ones to fill the gap. Suddenly a ball whistled 
past Heloise, into the back of the brave captain, 
and threw him from his horse. For a moment 
there was a broad chasm in her wall of defence, 
and through it she saw the flash of a terrible sword 
—yes, it seemed to her as if she also saw a pair of 
still more terrible eyes glaring fiercely through it. 
Nearer and nearer the mass pressed round her— 
closer and closer. Suddenly—and an unspeaka- 
ble terror seized her—she saw a Circassian chief, 
high on horseback, break through the faithful wall 
which had shielded her until now: she recognised 
Arslan! A fearful cry of horror broke from the 
unhappy girl. But the gigantic form of the 
Yessaul threw itself in the way, and a murderous 
struggle commenced between the two, while, in- 
stead of the living wall of brave combatants, the 
wagon of the half unconscious Heloise was soon 
surrounded by a bank of corpses. Such Cossacks 
as were left, sought their safety in flight. 

«The Yessaul alone struggled on fiercely. 
Suddenly the ery was heard from before them : 





‘ Russians, Russians! help is near! and a fresh, 
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fierce fire announced the deliverers. But at this 
sound, the Circassian was seized with a wild rage ; 
with practised skill he seized his hidden dagger, 
and plunged it desperately into the heart of his op- 
ponent, who sei him with convulsive 

The Yessaul staggered, and was drawing his furi- 
ous assailant with him by his death-gripe, but his 
arms sank, and in his fall, true to his word, he 
sheltered his general’s child with his broad, 
gigantic body. But a pair of powerful arms dash- 
ed him aside, and tore her from her seat. Arslan’s 
eye glared at her with horror-awakening passion. 
‘Help! help!” she cried, for already she heard, 
she saw, the deliverers approaching—already the 
combat was recommencing. But in an instant he 
raised her up and lifted her upon his snorting steed. 
A companion was hastily throwing a shaw! around 
her waist, to attach her to the rider, but despair 
gave her strength for a moment. She resisted vio- 
lently, tearing everything off, so that Arslan, with 
a gripe which betrayed the warrior rather than the 
lover, and a glance of loving rage, took hold of 
and held her until the shawl was secured. This 
done—and all was the work of a moment—he 
pressed his spurs into his horse’s flanks, and gal- 
loped furiously away with his prize into a side- 
valley. 

“ But behind them resounded horses’ hoofs, and 
loudly and fiercely a voice was heard calling after 
them, whose tones penetrated to the inmost soul of 
the half-fainting girl. Arslan would not hear— 
the prize was his. He flew along like a whirl- 
wind, relying upon the unsurpassed swiftness of his 
steed. But a shot was heard—and another. The 
horse staggered. With desperate rage it was 
about to take a fresh start for a faster flight, but it 
broke down ; its slender legs were shattered. The 
pursuer, with skilful aim, had sacrificed it for its 
master. Arslan had sprung from it before it fell, 
and, dividing the shawl with his sharp dagger, he 
lifted down the unconscious girl. He swung his 
burden over his shoulder, and was about to con- 
ceal himself with her in the depth of the forest. 
But the pursuer was now on the spot, and behind 
him many other horsemen. All threw themselves 
upon the one. There, in despair, he dropped his 
prize—his sword flew from its scabbard, and many 
an opponent recoiled from the furious blows which 
he dealt out. One only—it was he who had 
killed Arslan’s steed—grasped the insensible girl 
and bore her from the crowd, while his com- 
panions, with merciless blows, ten against one, cut 
down the Lion of Circassia.” 





We cannot refrain from quoting the transla- 
tion of a German Volkslied, which is well in- 
troduced :— 


« At this moment Emma, with a clear, melodi- 
ous voice, commenced singing a charming little 
song, which penetrated to the inmost soul of 
Heloise, who had often sung it to Felix in their 
childhood : a popular song from their part of the 
country, which Felix, because it was a great favor- 
ite of his, had, with her aid, set to music some 
time ago, and given to Emma. It was one of 
those simple German melodies, so full of hearti- 
ness and genuine expression, which resound from 
the depths of the bosom to the innermost heart of 
the hearer. The words, as is often the case in 
these songs, were more expressive of ingenuous- 
ness and depth of feeling than remarkable for their 
poetic worth. They were these : 


ii 


“<The s are passing with music so loud ; 
Of their swords and their feathers they're mightily proud. 


The girls in a hurry run out in the street ; 
The one gives a nod, and another looks sweet. 


Ran after your lovers as far as you will, 
Ill stay in my chamber, so cosy and still. 


What care | how much you all ran, gape, and stare ; 
My true love's at work in yon shop over there. 

By tand and by water, north, south, east, or west, 
My own darling boy is the one I love best. 


What if Lam busy from morning till night ? 
The thought of my trae love’s my only delight. 


And though now and then with another I stroll, 
Yet Ais image sparkles aud shines in my soul ; 
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And if to another [ do sometimes smile, 
My boy, he is safe in my beart all the while.’ " 

We heartily commend “ Heloise” to the 
attention of our readers. 


Haw-Ho-Noo ; or, Records of a Tourist. By 
Charles Lanman. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 
Grambo & Co. 1850. 


Waar atitle! the reader will naturally ex- 
claim. For ourselves, we own to the having 
been completely taken in by it: we really 
thought it but equivalent to Hah! How Now! 
perhaps slightly travestied, @ la Chinois, and 
imagined it was intended as a dashing saluta- 
tion from the Author to his Readers: much the 
same as a circus clown leaps suddenly into the 
centre of the ring, with the introduction of, 
“here we are again, all of a heap.” All 
wrong this, however, as we are assured by 
Mr. Lanman that Haw-ho-noo implies, in the 
Iroquois language, neither more nor less than 
“ the country upon the back of the great turtle.” 
For the truth of this we must trust to our au- 
thor, for our love of veracity compels us to 
confess that, although in our younger days we 
made some progress in acquiring the Creek 
tongue—at least we learned thit holowages 
signified good for nothing, and suchos che! 
elllgone,—yet we did not include the Iroquois 
in our studies. 

The book before us, then, contains some of 
the “records of a tourist” in the “ country 
upon the back of the great turtle,”—America. 
The Records embrace a great variety of sub- 
jects, and are written in Mtr. Lanman’s light, 
pleasant, sketchy style. We think, but may 
err in our thinking, that some of them have 
already met our eye in the prints of the day. 

One of the most interesting papers, to us, 
is a graphie picture of the “Old Academy.” 
Well do we know the building, for in it have 
we passed many happy hours, and some rather 
the reverse; when “a truant disposition, 
good my Lord,” or more correctly, the results 
of it, proved to us most conclusively the cor- 
rectness of the fable of the “Bears and the 
Bees ;” and we learned from sad experience, 
that some pleasures leave a sting behind. 

We find several chapters upon fishing, 
which are amusing and instructive ; as, Tee i 
we night expect from the pen of so scientific an 
angler as the author. A variety of Indian 
legends occupy some seventy pages; and 
although sufficiently interesting, yet, like all 
others, there is too much sameness about 
them. 

The American Indian possesses a fund of 
true poetry, great eloquence, bitter satire, and 
fierce invective ; his humor is rarely exhibited 
before strangers, and this must account for the 
general want of this needful salt, felt in read- 
“ne and legends of him. 

e are, however, wiser for the perusal of 
them, inasmuch as we have learned what kind 
" grandfathers the Cherokees have, and 

so 





THE ORIGIN OF THE RATTLESNAKE. 


“The attachment of the Aborigines to this 
famous reptile is proverbial: among nearly all the 
tribes, even at the present day, it is seldom dis- 
turbed, but is designated by the endearing epithet 
of grandfather. It is recorded, however, by the 
early historians, that when one tribe desired to 
challenge another to combat, they were in the 
habit of sending into the midst of their enemy the 
skin ofa rattlesnake,whereby it would appear to have 
been employed as an emblem of revenge. And as 
to the origin of the rattlesnake, the old men 
among the Cherokees relate a legend to the fol- 
lowing effect, which, the reader will notice, bears a 
striking analogy to the history of our Saviour. 
A very beautiful young man, with a white face, 
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and wrapped in a white robe, once made his ap- 
pearance in their nation, and commanded them to 
abandon all their old customs and festivals, and 
to adopt a new religion. He made use of the 
softest language, and everything he did proved him 
to be a good man. It so happened, however, that 
he could make no friends among them, and the 
medicine men of the nation conspired to take 
away his life. In many ways did they try to do 
this—by lashing him with serpents, and by giving 
him poison, but were always unsuccessful. But, 
in process of time, the deed was accomplished, and 
in the following manner. It was known that the 
good stranger was in the habit of daily visiting a 
certain spring for the purpose of quenching his 
thirst, and bathing his body. In view of this fact, 
the magicians made a very beautiful war-chest, 
inlaid with some mud shells, and decorated with 
rattles, and this chest they offered to the Great 
Spirit, with the prayer that he would teach them 
how to destroy the stranger. In answer to the 
pra\er, a venomous snake was created, and care- 
fully hidden under a leaf by the side of the spring. 
The stranger, as usual, came there to drink, was 
bitten by the snake, and perished. The Cherokee 
nation then fell in love with the snake, and having 
asked the Great Spirit to distinguish it by some 
peculiar mark, from all the other snakes in the 
world, he complied by transferring to its body 
the rattles which had made the chest of sacrifice 
so musical to the ear, and so beautiful to the 
eye.” 

Mr. Lanman has an artist’s eye for the beau- 
ties of nature, and an artist’s hand to give his 
ideas life upon the canvas or the page. He 
has ome § the reputation of a pleasant, en- 
tertaining writer, and Haw-ho-noo will detract 
nothing from the character. 


The Conspirator. By Miss A. E. Dupuy. 
American Novel. blished by Appletons. 


Have you chaneed upon a pleasant companion, 
say in a stage coach, and enjoying a brief chat, 
lost sight of him for years thereafter, but finally, 
when you had almost forgotten the rencontre, 
been formally presented to him in a friend’s 
drawing-room, and enjoyed quiet facilities of 
studying his characteristic points? If yea, 
then may you, good reader, understand the 
gratification we felt in being introduced by the 
courteous “ Appletons” to the literary guest of 
this notice, whom, many years ago, in a sooty, 
mammoth, untractable, easily-losable form, we 
met in the publishing office of “ New World 
Winchester.’ 

“ The Conspirator” does not on that account, 
nor in any other way, conspire against critical 
equanimity. He is so plausible in his speech, 
so florid when excited to eloquence, so ner- 
vous in argument, and yet delicate in physique, 
that we greet the re-union with a hearty pull 
at what ought to be Falernian by the genial 
glow it induces. 

The Conspirator is Aaron Burr (nom de 

lume Colonel Alwin), and, in this instance, he 
ea fallen into feminine scales, fortunately 
for what remains of his good memory, as him- 
self and his schemes become in the novel to the 
reader's eye secon and subsidiary to a very 
oe love-plot, worked out by the aid of 
the Conspirator’s adopted child, his natural 
son, the son of a Mexican ally, and his only 
daughter. Much of the scene is laid in Blen- 
nerhassett’s Island, whose owner (now laid up 
in lavender for posterity, by the eloquence of 
Wirt) is portrayed with his lovely wife under 
the cognomen of Eustace Fitzgerald. It 
changes to the scenery of the lower Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers, and also to Mexico. 

The pre-eminent merit of Miss Dupuy’s 
style appears to us to be its vigor. In a novel 
illustrating so much of the passion and tur- 
bulent mental excitement that must be dwelt 
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upon by the author who narrates events con- 
nected with the political errors of Aaron Burr, 
one would little expect the feelings of a woman 
to fully sympathize in and wholly depict men- 
tal conflicts better suited to the man of crowds. 
But our authoress sustains her power through- 
out. 

We could not well analyse the plot, which 
is artistic, and very complete (en passant, it 
would dramatize for theatrical representation 
with more than the usual effect of such labors), 
without occupying too much space for the 
columns of this journal. One extract must 
serve for a taste of Miss Dupuy’s literary 
quality, of which we hope to see many 
courses, The passage intends a description of 
the meeting of Colonel Burr and Blenner- 
hassett, after the failure of the former’s plan ; 
and no other portion of the work is less grace- 
ful or dramatic :— 


«“ Col. Alwin stood in his apartment, with a face 
from which every shade of color had fled ; his 
lips compressed, his eyes bloodshot, and a cold 
dew bursting from his forehead. Fortunately he 
was alone; for in that hour of intense agony, of 
deep humiliation, he could not have borne the 
glance of a human eye. Alone with his God and 
his bitter suffering, he stood. On the floor were 
fragments of torn paper, and he placed the heel of 
his boot on them, and ground them with impotent 
rage. 

“«* And this is what I have lived for, struggled 
for?’ said he, through his closed teeth. ‘To be a 
mock to my scorning countrymen, for the vulgar 
to point and say—* There is the man who sought 
to spring beyond the sphere allotted to him, and 
fell short of his mark.” God—God, can I endure 
this, and live? Baffled, baffled in everything ; my 
schemes made known ; my most secret plans in 
the hands of Government; myself a proscribed 
man, with a price set upon my head 

“He stepped to the table and took from it a 
pair of pistols, which he carefully loaded and then 
replaced. He then proceeded to burn several 
large packages of letters,—the correspondence of 
those who were leagued with him ; and the iron 
nerve of the man was conspicuous in that moment 
of overwhelming bitterness. There was no trem- 
bling of the rigid muscles of that pale face; no 
unsteady motion of the fingers as they dropped the 
papers into the flames, and watched them as they 
were consumed. As the last one sank into ashes 
he muttered— 

“* Ail, all have perished,—their writers have 

trusted me, and they shall never be betrayed. 
They were my friends ; though, I doubt not, the 
enterprise which failed of success will be stigma- 
tized, even by them, as the mad scheme of an am- 
bitious man. It matters not now: the secret dies 
with me. The vast plans—the vaulting ambition, 
which might have found a field for their operation 
but for this dark villany, are now buried in the 
grave of base treachery. No man shall ever know 
how high they soared—into what a chaos of dark- 
ness their disappointment has plunged me. And 
there is Fitzgerald, ruined by his adherence to my 
cause. I must reveal to him the peril in which we 
stand. He will reproach me, justly, perhaps; but 
that lean bear. What could I not bear now ? 
_ “ As he unelosed the door, a servant was pass- 
ing, and he sent him with a message, desiring to 
see Mr. Fitzgerald immediately. It was then 
about two o’clock, and he calculated that Fitz- 
gerald would have sufficient time to escape before 
the dawn of day. In a few moments he entered, 
with the paleness of despair upon his countenance, 
and Alwin read in it that he already knew the 
catastrophe he intended to announce. He ap- 
proached and confronted Alwyn. 

“* T have seen Russell, and I am aware that we 
have been betrayed ; but, until to-night, 1 did not 
know that you had drawa me into an enterprise, 
the ultimate end of which must have been to 
plunge the country into a civil war. Had I lis- 
tened to the warning of Russell, given long ago, I 


| should have been saved from rain ; but, infatuated 
‘by your eloquence, I feel that I have been a mere 
| puppet in your hands; influenced at your own 
| will, and made to play any part you wished. I 

now see all my weakness and folly: yet I forgive 
| you; for I was a fool to be lured by any tempta- 

tion from the happy home in which you found me. 
| May your conscience never reproach you for the 
| deception you have practised on an honest man, 
| and the desolation you have brought to his hearth ! 
I must now leave you, to communicate to one 
dearer to me than life, the sad fate which threatens 
me. I shall make no attempt to escape, but shall 
deliver myself to the officers when they arrive, and 
abide whatever punishment the laws of your coun- 
try may inflict on me.’ 

« « Stop, sir,’ said Colonel Alwin, with an air of 
superb haughtiness, ‘we part not thus. A few 
words in my own defence seem due to myself. I 
have deceived you, but it was for your own good. 
I found you wearied of the solitude in which you 
had buried yourself; ready to become the recipient 
of any factious scheme which promised the enjoy- 
ment of a brilliant position as its reward. Call 
your home a paradise if you will, but, before I en- 
tered it, the serpent was at work in your own 
bosom, which disposed you to listen to the voice 
which promised to place within your grasp the 
greatness you coveted. Had we been successful, 
and your reward as brilliant as I once hoped it 
would be, Mr. Fitzgerald would scarcely have 
taunted me with the deceptions which assisted his 
elevation. No, sir; I found that your conscience 
needed some excuse, and I gave you one in per- 
mitting you to believe that I had no intention 
of injuring my native land. If you had not suffi- 
cient penetration to see that my interest must clash 
with hers, must I be made answerable for your 
wilful blindness? Go—go to your wile, and con- 
sole her: such spirits as yours were not formed to 
battle with fortune.’ 

“*Have you finished? inquired Fitzgerald, 
calmly, although he was very pale. ‘I did not 
come here to bandy reproaches with you, but to 
bid you farewell until we meet before the tribunal 
of your country, or, perchance, before a yet higher 
one. Farewell, Col. Alwin ; let not those part in 
anger whose next meeting must be under such cir- 
cumstances as ours must be.’ 

“ He held out his hand, and Alwin grasped it 
firmly. ‘ Yes,—we will part as friends, for God 
knows we can neither of us afford to repel friend- 
ship at such a crisis, however useless it may be. 
Farewell for ever—it is our final parting ; for on 
earth there will be no meeting for us after this. I 
will never stand before my hooting countrymen ; 
condemned, perchance, to the traitor’s doom. I 
will never leave this room as a prisoner, while my 
fate is in my own power.’ ” 


i 





Researches respecting Americus Vespucius and 
his Voyages. By the Viscount Santarem. 
Translated by E. V. Childe. 12mo. Bos- 
ton: Little and Brown. 


Tue Viscount Santarem occupies a high 
rank among the promoters of geographical 
science. ‘fis treatise on the African disco- 
veries of the Portuguese is well known to 
students; and the great work now in progress 
at Paris, “ Atlas des Monumens de la Geogra- 
phie du moyen age,” produced at his charge, 
and to be completed in five volumes, is one of 
the most important contributions to the study 
of Historical Geography that has ever been 
due to private munificence. 

In this age of political changes it is pleasant 
to find an ex-prime minister employing his 
leisure so worthily. The present work relates 
to a subject necessarily interesting to Ameri- 
cans. It has nan sey, SEY a careful if 
‘not a fluent translator in Mr. Childe. 

It is a book that offers very little for extract, 
being a strictly scientific discussion of the evi- 
dence on which rests the claim of Americus 
Vespucius to be considered (in the words of his 








recent biographer) “ one of the two great men 
who have divided the honor of discoveri 
America.” After a searching examination o 
all existing documents, the Viscount denies 
most strenuously the justice of this claim, and 
even impugns the authenticity of the voyages 
attributed to him, his connexion with the ex- 
peditions being (as far as can now be traced) 
simply of a business nature as commissary or 
purveyor. 

Incidentally to this subject, the early voyages 
of the Viscount’s countrymen, the Portuguese, 
are investigated, and a strong claim is esta- 
blished for the priority of their discoveries 
along the mainland of South America. 

The book is rigorously confined to the pur- 
poses indicated in its title, scarcely a super- 
fluous word occurs, and it will please all who 
delight in the investigation of historic truth, 
connected as it is in this instance with our 
daily names and associations. 





An Address delivered December 26, 1849, on 
the Celebration of the Two Hundredth Anni- 
versary of the Settlement of the Town of East 


Hampton. With an Appendix. By Henry 
P. Hedges. 


WE are always glad to welcome productions 
like the present, not only for the creditable 
evidence they give of local pride in the good 
fame and renown entertained by our country- 
men for the places of their abode, but also for 
the valuable side lights they throw upon his- 
tory. East Hampton was settled in 1649 by a 
colony from Connecticut, most of the members 
of which emigrated from Maidstone, in the 
county of Kent, England. They bought their 
land fairly of the Indians, with whom they 
always lived on good terms. During the 
Revolution the town was much harassed by 
forays by Pee from the British fleet station- 
ed in Gardner’s Bay. A pleasant story is told 
of the manner in which one of these was cir- 
cumvented, adding another to the many anec- 
dotes of the address shown by our forefathers 
in successful combat with superior odds :— 

« During the revolution a British fleet anchored 
off Montauk. It was supposed by the inhabitants 
that they were about to land there and seize the 
hordes of cattle and sheep which then, as now, 
were there depastured and fatted. 

“The Captain thought he could prevent their 
landing, and save the cattle. He offered to lead 
forty of his neighbors, if so many would go, and 
save their flocks. Forty volunteered to accompany 
the Captain, and they marched on to Montauk. 
He selected a hill, marched over it at the head of 
his company,—descended into a hollow, where he 
was out of sight from the fleet. Shifting the posi- 
tion of his men, and each exchanging his coat, he 
again led them back, through a hollow, unob- 
served by the fleet, to the starting place, and over 
the hill; and thus the company continued their 
march over and around the hill. The mancuvre 
was calculated to produce the impression upon the 
fleet that a large army were marching and encamp- 
ing in the vale below. Whether this stratagem 
was the cause or not, the result was that the British 
did not Jand, and the flocks were saved.” 


The following extract given in the appendix 
from an unpublished MS. of historical collec- 
tions by John Lyon Gardiner, dated 1794, is a 
curious illustration of domestic manners :— 


HOW THE EAST HAMPTONERS FIRST TOOK TEA. 


« Mrs. Miller, my overseer’s mother, now living 
here with him, about 78 years old, was a Hedges, 
and lived at Montauk when a girl. She could 
speak Indian. 

« Mrs. Miller remembers well when they first 
began to drink tea on the east end of Long Island. 
She tells a number of curious stories about their 
awkward manner of using it. One family boiled it 














































in a pot and eat it like samp-porridge. Another 
spread the leaves on his bread and butter, and 
bragged of his having eat half a pound at a meal, 
to his neighbor, who was informing him how long a 
time a pound of tea lasted him. She remembers 
the first tea-kettle that was in East Hampton. It 
eame ashore at Montauk in a ship (the Captain 
Bell). ‘The farmers came down there on business 
with their cattle, and could not find out the use of 
the tea-kettle, which was then brought up to old 
‘ Governor Hedges.’ Some said it was for one 
thing, and some said it was for another. At 
length, one more knowing than his neighbors, 


affirmed it to be the ship’s lamp, to which they all | i 


assented.” 
Mr. Hi ’s oration is agreeably written, 
with warmth and sympathy with his subject, 


and at the same time free from the Little 
Pedlingtonian niloquence which often cha- 
racterizes village Fourth of July and Anniver- 
we. oy 

e following beautiful verses form part of 
an Ode prepared for the occasion by Miss 
Cornelia Huntington, a poetess of whom the 
village may be proud :— 


Hush—hush ! the year is dying— 
Hark! through old forests dim— 
The wailing winds are sighing 
Their requiem over him— 

In quiet, deep and holy, 

He sinks to his repose : 

And languidly and slowly 

His weary eyelids close. 


Now some with tearful sadness, 

The parting year review ; 

While others bail with gladness, 
The advent of the new. 

In glad young hearts are welling 

Fresh fountains of delight, 

In many a festive dwelling 

The Christmas fires are bright ; 


And stricken ones are weeping 

Beside the darkened hearth, 

O'er loved and lost ones sleeping, 

Low in the tranquil! earth— 
Strange—strange— what bitter blighting— 
What deeds to startle thought— 

Wild, wonderful, exciting, 

One short, sad year hath wrought! 


While we stir the dust of ages, 
Time's dreamy realms explore— 
Spell ont from mould’ ring pages, 
Their quaintly written lore— 
*T were well to bind this lesson, 
For profit, on the heart, 

“ Men only live to hasten 

Like shadows to depart.” 





Silliman’s Journal. Sept. 1850. 


Tue magazine contains its usual variety of 
scientific intelligence. Prof. Guyot’s Con- 
trast in physical features and resources of 
the Old World and the New World, is a 
very magnificent picture from the lectures 
delivered by that gentleman at the Lowell 
Institute, and translated by Prof. Felton 
of Harvard College. President Day, late 
of Yale College, has investigated the laws of 
mechanics bearing on the problem of a per- 
petual motion, in a philosophic and instructive 
essay. The experiments of Dr. Faraday on 
diamagnetism are from a paper by that illus- 
trious physicist. The plants from which the 
grass-cloth of China is manufactured, and the 
processes, are by Dr. Macgowan, and com- 
munieated in a letter to the Secretary of the 
Agricultural Society in India, The results of 
certain experiments instituted for the purpose 
of ascertaining the quantity of heat evolved 
from atmospheric air, in reference to the pro- 
duction of ice in warm countries, are embodied 
in a paper by Dr. Goine, the inventor of a 
machine for the purpose of manufacturing ice. 
Dr. Wyman contributes a paper on the remains 
of certain vertebrated animals, in the tertiary 
strata in the vicinity of Richmond, Va. The 
Voleanic Eruptions of Hawaii are by Mr. 
Dana, the geologist of the exploring expedi- 
tion, during which the voleanoes of this island 
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eame under his a The Scientific Mis- 
cellany mete latest discoveries in the 
various departments of investigation. Among 
the most remarkable are some anatomical ob- 
servations of Prof. Agassiz on the jelly fishes 
of North America. 


Dictionary of Mechanics, Engine Work, and 
Engineering. Oliver Byrne, Editor. Nos. 
Aen “ot 17. New York: D, Appleton 

0. 


Ix these three numbers several very interest- 
ing processes of manufacture are described at 
considerable length, and accompanied by plates. 
We_may mention the subjects of Force and 
Friction, belonging to elementary mechanics ; 
also those of forging and working iron and 
steel. The manufacture of is described 
very fully, comprising over thirty pages, with 
many illustrations. e find an account of 
the large floating iron gate usedin the Dry Dock 
at Brooklyn, with tables of experiments insti- 





_ tuted to test the strength of the wrought iron 


bars used in the construction of the gate. No. 
17 ends with a treatise on the subject of gear- 
ing, which will prove very interesting to the 
ingenious machinist. 





An Old Country-House. A Novel. By the 
Author of the Gambler’s Wife, Sybil Len- 
nard, &e. Stringer & Townsend. 


A RE-PRINT novel, written in the autobiogra- 
phical style, narrating the misfortunes and 
trials of an old family, whose mansion gives 
the title to the story. It is written in a more 
subdued tone of narrative than is usual with 
Mrs. Grey ; but the romance of passion and 
turbulent mental conflicts, nevertheless, finds 
vent in scenes and language not unworthy of 
the domestic horrors to found in “ Sybil 
Lennard.” “An Old Country House” is 
printed in rather better manner than has been 
customary with the previous reprints of Mrs. 
Grey by the same publishers. 


The Last of the Mohicans. A Narrative of 
1757. By the author of the Deerslayer, 
New revised edition. Putnam. 


In recently presenting a notice of the Deer- 
slayer, the first of the Leather-Stocking Tales, 
we gave the design of the nt revised edi- 
tion. The Last of the Mohicans offers for 
view the second phase of “ Leather-stocking” 
life. No tourist near the New York and Ver- 
mont border line should omit this volume from 
his portmanteau ; for it daguerreotypes scenery 
about him, whose faithfulness in the narration 
continues as it existed a hundred years ago. 
He may then contrast the music of the steam- 
whistle heard miles away in the recesses of the 
forest, with the recorded melody of “ David 
Gamut’s” voice, or with the narrated war- 
whoop of the athletic “Huron.” We read all 
these tales in years back; but in perusing 
them in their present order, a stronger interest 
is excited ; it is as if, after reading the conclu- 
sion of some absorbing romance, one had 
stumbled upon the whole affair from preface 
to finis. 





MEDICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


Lessons from the History of Medical Delu- 
sions. By Worthington Hooker,M.D. Baker 
& Scribner—This is the prize essay of the 
Fisk Prize Fund of the Rhode Island Medical 
Society. The author has so completely gone 
over the whole ground in his previous work, 
“The Physician and Patient,” that he has left 
almost nothing now to be said upon the sub- 
ject. Still truth is not too often. 

e attacks the humbugs of the day, and in so 
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doing, does not lect those in the regular 
profession iteclf: and, in jeular, tnveighs 
against the fashion oe om attending, 
or pretending to attend, ic to some 
one branch ef the riiatia, so that, while 

equal to their fellows in the general 
practice, they are vastly superior in their par- 
ticular “ speciality.” Thus we have skin oe. 
tors, throat doctors, heart doctors, &e. Against 
such pretensions, backed by no corresponding 
aequirements, the Doctor very justly complains. 
The profession is begining to purge itself, and 
the exuvie fill the ranks of the money-mak- 
ing, nostrum-giving humbugs, who, as the 
wind blows, veer from homeopathy to hydro- 
pathy at every step, sacrificing self-respect, and 
the good opinion of the well informed. The 
following actual quotations from a standard 
work on Homeopathy are so ridiculous, that 
one might think it mere burlesque, were it not 
for assurance to the cont It is the re- 
corded effeets of a decillionth of a grain of 
oyster shell, whose extraordinary influence 
remains fifty days, producing the following 
wonderful results. ios preserve us from 
the results of eating oysters that have rubbed 
against the shell : 

“ After dinner, disposition to sleep ; the patient 
winks ; tremor of the hands when occupied with 
fine, small work ; the upper lip becomes cracked ; 
phlegm is hawked out, chiefly in the morning ; 
there is a voluptuous tickling on the sole of the 
foot after scratching ; a little indolence, aversion 
to talk ; joylessness, and disinclination to labor ; 
attacks of anxiety, especially at evening ; 
inflammation and swelling of one half of 
the nose; an itching, tickling sensation at the 
outer edge of the palm of the left hand, which 
obliges the person to serateh ; cool perspiration of 
the hands, frequently with a cold point of the nose : 
* * * walks with a self-sufficient importance ; 
when stepping out walking, a sensation on the 
back of the foot, as if the boot was too tight ; 
the little toe aches as if hard pressed ;. drawing 
pain on the head when brushing the hair back- 
wards; tightness in the small toe of the left 
foot.” 





The British and Teevign Medico-Chirurgical 
Review. July 1850. N.Y. R. & G. Wood.— 
The principal articles of general interest in 
this number of this very able periddical are, an 
article on Evidence and Proof, giving a detailed 
account of the trial of Prof. Webster; one on 
Vegetarianism, in whieh the absurdities and 
actual discrepancies of the theory and practice 
are shown; and another on the Medico-legal 
Relations of Insanity. Those who think Ame- 
rican medical and surgical practitioners are 
nullities in comparison with the English, will 
be benefited by observing the very large place 
occupied by American books, theories, cases, 
&c., in this number. 

The London Lancet. October, Stringer & 
Townsend.—A biography and portrait of the 
celebrated Marshall Hall is in this number, and 
will be read with interest by the many admirers 
of the genius of the persevering man, who has 
no equal in England in the branches of science 
to which he has devoted his attention and 
“ twenty-five thousand leisure hours” during the 
last twenty years! Several articles render this 
number peculiarly interesting to medical men. 


Reverence is an ennobling sentiment: it is felt 
to be degrading only by the vulgar mind, which 
would escape the sense of its own littleness by 
elevating itself into an antagonist of what is above 
it. He that has no pleasure in looking up, is not 
fit so much as to look down. Of such minds are 
mannerists in art; in the world, tyrants of all 
sorts.—WasniIncton AL!sTON. 
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MR. SEBA SMITH'’S GEOMETRY. 


New York, Oct. 7, 1850. 
Messrs. Eprrors : 

In the Literary World of the 5th inst , I ob- 
serve a brief notice of “ New Elements of Geome- 
try,” by Seba Smith,—a volume just published 
simultaneously by Mr. Putnam in New York and 
Mr. Bentley in London—in which notice the author 
is summarily charged, tried, and condemned, for 
inflicting upon the present book-burdened world a 
volume of “ heresies.” Now I happen to be that 
unfortunate culprit author; but having the most 
thorough consciousness that I am innocent of the 
crime laid to my charge, and feeling, therefore, 
that injustice is done me, and especially that great 
wrong is done to the sacred cause of truth and 
science, I beg that my case may be reconsidered, 
and that, instead of being condemned without a 
hearing or fair examination, I may be allowed a 
few words in defence. I make this request with 
the more boldness, because in this enlightened age 
of the world the vilest criminal, under most civi- 
lized governments, is allowed to be heard, either 
by himself or counsel ; and because the high cha- 
racter, ability, and general fairness of your journal 
do not allow me to doubt that my petition will be 
granted. 


The old definitions of geometers, that a “ line is 
length without breadth,” and a “ surface is length 
and breadth without thickness,” have always been 
a stumbling-block in the science, and the common 
sense of reflecting minds has always revolted 
against them. Geometers themselves have always 
fe't embarrassed in any attempts to explain them. 
As for bringing them to any test of demonstration, 
they never did, and never could. The explana- 
tions of these definitions by the distinguished Pro- 
fessor Simson, of Glasgow, are the most elaborate 
of any which I have seen, and have generally been 
deemed the most satisfactory, and adopted by 
succeeding geometers. But the entire fallacy of 
those explanations, I am bold to say, is perfectly 
shown in the second section of my “ New Ele- 
ments.” 

Now the perfect and exact science of geometry 
should have no mystery about it. And in truth it 
has none. When its true laws and principles are 
understood, everything about it isas plain as the 
road to mill. Geometry is a very sensible and 
practical science. She does not begin her work 
with abstractions. She never attempts to measure 
something with nothing, whatever vain imagina- 
tions have been indulged hitherto by her votaries. 
Her magie wand, by which she peforms so many 
wonderful works, is not an idea. line without 
breadth, but a positive magnitude; by which, I 
mean a magnitude having extension in every di- 
rection from its centre. ‘l'hat magnitude is always 
a simple cube, and nothing else. The cube is her 
unit, and she uses but one unit in all her measure- 
ments. If you ask her to measure simply a line, 
or length, say the length of your parlor, she will 





I am charged with saying that “there is but 
one kind of quantity in geometry ;” whereas all 


geometers, heretofore,have said there are three kinds. | 


I am charged with saying that “ every mathemati- 
cal right line is a rectangle, whose breadth is one ;” 


inquire by what standard it shall be measured, or 
what shall be the unit. If you tell her a foot, she 
takes her cubic foot in her hand, and applies its 
length, or linear edge, along the distance required, 
and tells you how many times the length of her 





whereas all geometers, heretofore, have always unit must be repeated to make the length of your 
said that a line has no breadth. And these my |parlor. Again; if you ask her to measure exten- 


assertions are pronounced “ heresies.” 
Not because they have been examined and found 


Why ? | sion in two directions, length and breadth, say the 


area of your parlor floor, and to return the account 


to be untrue, for their truth is abundantly demon- | in feet, she takes her unit, the cubje foot, and ap- 
strated hy the clearest and purest demonetrations, | plies its Jength and breadth, or one face, a sufti- 


but because they are opposed to the received | 
opinions of geometers and mathematicians for 
two thousand years past, which opinions are but 
opinions, not supported by demonstrations. 

Poer old Galileo was a great heretic, in his 
day. He stoutly declared that the earth moved 
round the sun, when the learned world, for thou- 


cient number of times to cover the floor, and tells 
you how many square feet itcontains. If you ask 
her how much space or extension there is in the 
whole room, she then applies the whole unit, and 
fills up the room with cubic feet, and tells you 
how many it holds. And thus she measures 
everything, always with that simple, square 


sands of years, had been of a different opinion. | block. 


It however turned out in the end that the heretic | 


Now geometry is very particular never to make 


was right, and the learned world was wrong. 2 blunder ; I'll be bound you sha’n’t catch her in a 


Their opinions could not withstand the force of mistake if you watch her your whole life long. 


his demonstrations; so they concluded at last to. And the reason is, because she always uses this 


allow the earth to revolve about the sun, and the 


plain square block, or cubic block, in everything 


world made a great step forward in the science of she does, and then she knows what she is about. 


astronomy. So, heretic as I am, I venture to 
predict, that these opinions of geometers and ma- 
thematicians, though venerable with the age of. 
thousands of years, and though they may possibly 
weigh my demonstrations down for a time, I ven- | 


With these cubic units she always makes and 
measures all her diameters, her areas, her circum- 
ferences, her solidities, and her surfaces. And all 
the units in one operation being of one form and 
one size, they always come together like clock- 


ture to predict, that opinions will at last yield to_ work. When you require her to do any work for 


demonstrations, and that the world will make a 
great step forward in the science of geometry and | 
mathematics. 
“ Truth crushed to carth, will rise again; 
For God's eternal years are hers ; 
While error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies amid her worshippers.’’ 


Lord Bacon enumerates, among the impediments 
to the progress of human knowledge, “too great 
a reverence, and a kind of adoration of the mind 
and understanding of man; and a distrust that 
anything should be now to be found out, which the 
world should have missed and passed over so long 
time.” This “ distrust” came near eosting Galileo 
his life ; but the days of monkish inquisitions are 
over, and therefore, perhaps, my poor, humble 
neck may be safe. At any rate, neck or no neck, 
if I may be allowed a brief space in your columns, 
I shall not hesitate to declare my “ heretical no- 
tions” in the face of the world, and will endeavor 


you, she will always allow you to select a unit of 
any size you please. It may be as small as the 
most minute particle which your imagination can 
conceive, if you can only get hold of it and put it 
into her hands, or it may be as large as a moun- 
tain, or the great planet Jupiter, it is all the same 


\to her; she gives you full swing throughout all 


space. But when you have selected your unit, 
then she says, hands off. It is not to be varied in 
size or form the millionth part of the finest hair, 
during the measurements you require her to 
make. 

After geometry revealed to me the great secret, 
that all her measurements were made by cubes, and 
nothing else, I soon began to discover that her 
laws of operation w>re very few, and exceedingly 
simple. I soon discovered that she had but one 
simple law for the measurement and comparison of 

i rs, areas, and circumferences of all plane 
figures whatsoever, and that her diameter of exten- 





tO give a reason for the faith that is in me. 


sion in all plane figures is the diameter of an inscribed 








circle. Then the universal law which applies to 
all plane figures is this, viz. four times the area di- 
vided by the diameter always equals the circum- 
ference. For instance, assume an inch for the 
unit, and make a circle four inches in diameter. 
Then you may draw around the cirele any rectili- 
neal figure you please, and the area of that figure 
shall contain exactly material enough to make a 
line one inch wide, and of a length just equal to 
the perimeter of the figure. You ‘may vary the 
figure to a thousand different forms, and the result 
will always be the same. 

To make a circumference of any plane figure, 
geometry applies a line of the cubic units around 
the figure, outside of it, but touching it; and as it 
takes four cubic units thus to go round one cubic 
unit_and inclose its area, the law in plane figures, 
as already stated, always brings the point of 
equality at four. Four times the area of any plane 
figure, divided by its diameter, equals its cireum- 
ference ; and four times the area, divided by the 
circumference, always equals the diameter,— 
diameter being the diameter of an inscribed circle. 

The same, or a similar, universal law applies to 
the comparison of diameter, solidity, and surface 
of all solid figures. Bat in solids the point of 
equality is six, because the cubic unit has six faces ; 
and in order to make a surface to this cubic unit, 
geometry is obliged to apply six more cubic units, 
one to.each face; and then she has a surface 
entirely inclosing the whole unit, and everywhere 
touching it. And she has taken care to make this 
surface in such a manner that she can always give 
you an exact account of it, and compare it accu- 
rately with diameter, or area, or solidity, or any- 
thing you choose to ask her. And then she applies 
her beautiful, simple, sublime law, to all solids, 
making her diameter of extension and measurement 
the diameter of an inscribed sphere. If diameter 
is one, solidity equals one sixth of the surface. If 
diameter is six, solidity and surface are equal. 
For instance, take a simple cube, whose diameter 
is six inches, and call a cubic inch the unit. It 
may readily be seen, if you divide the whole cube 
into eubie inches, you will obtain 216. Ifyou ask 
geometry what is the surface of your whole cube, 
she goes to work and covers each face with her 
eubic units, and finding it takes just 36 to perfectly 
cover one face, she answers you that the whole sur- 
face is 216, just equal to the cubic units in the so- 
lidity. In like manner, if you ask her to measure 
a tetrahedron, an octahedron, or any other 
solid, whose diameter is six inches, she will 
prove to you that the figure contains exactly 
material enough to cover every face of the solid 
with a layer one inch in thickness. This layer 
is the surface of geometry. It has a thickness 
of one, she proves it to be equal to the solidity, 
and she is ready to prove that in any solid whose 
diameter is six, the solidity equals the surface. 
Her law is universal; she pays no respect to 
figures ; she measures the cylinder and the cone by 
the same simple, sublime law. If a perfect cone 
were standing with its base on the earth and its 
apex in the sun, and a sphere geometrically in- 
scribed at the base have a diameter of six, geome- 
try will prove to you that the solidity of that cone 
exactly equals its whole surface, including both the 
curve surface and the area of the base. 

It was the light thrown upon the science by the 
discovery of the true unit, showing that there is but 
one kind of quantity in geometry, and that all her 
lines of measurement have the breadth of the unit, 
that enabled me to discover the greater part of 
those new, beautiful, and instructive geometrical 
harmonies recorded in part third of the “ New 
Elements.” 

In closing, Messrs. Editors, I beg you to be as- 
sured that Aristotle never spoke more truly than 
when he declared, that “the poles of the world 
will be sooner removed out of their places, and the 
fabric of nature destroyed, than the foundations of 
geometry fail, or its conclusions be convinced of 
falsity.” 


Very respectfully yours, 
Sepa Samira. 











By a singular coineidence, I had just 
finished a translation of Uhland’s “ Minstrel’s 
Curse” to send to you, when I received the 


one in your of to-da 28th). I 
find wt reading it that belaet fine it may 
be as a poem, it is by no means an exact re- 
presentation of the original 


lyin 
part towards a fair and full represen 

so celebrated a German ballad. It will be 
seen, particularly 


that I have come much nearer, even at the risk 
of excessive bluntness and baldness, to the 


point and spirit of the German, than either of 


the other translators. 
THE MINSTREL’S CURSE. 


Tene stood, in long-gone ages, a eastle tall and 


grand ; 
Blue ocean caught its glances o’er many a league 


of land ; 


Fair, fragrant gardens round it, hung like a garland 


bright, 


bed = leaped up fresh fountains in rainbow-tinted 
ight. 


There sate a haughty monarch, for lands and wars 
wned 


reno ;3* 


All pale and dark and cloudy sate he, the throned | 


and crowned ; 


For what he thinks is terror ; his looks, they bode 


no good ; 


And what he speaks is daggers, and what he writes 
is blood. 


Two minstrels to this castle came once, a noble 


pair: — unsightly heap. 
ye hair his locks were golden—the other grey of | Woe, woe on you, fair gardens, fragrant in May- 
1 aS * light’s glow! 
With a in hand the old man, 2 stately steed he | ‘This dead, distofted visage to you I here do show, 
r e— Th t, . . ithe : fi tai il | 
The blooming youth beside him with step elastic “ er ag may wither, your fountains a 
strode. 


The old man spake his comrade: “ Be ready now, 
my Son! 

Think o’er our deepest music, sound out the fullest 
tone ; 

Each thrill of pleasure summon, and sorrow’s 
piercing smart ! 


To-day must break, or never, this proud king’s 


flinty heart.” 


The en twain have entered the lofty pillared 
ll; 

The monarch and his consort sit high enthroned 
o'er all: 

The King, in dreadful splendor, like bloody North- 
lights gleamed ; 

The Queen, benign and tender, like the full May 
moon beamed. 


The old man struck the harp strings—he swept 
them woudrous well, 
And richer still and richer, came sounding up the 


swell ; 

Then forth with heavenly clearness the young 
man’s voice it strea — 

The old man’s, wildly blending, a ghostly choral 
seemed. 


Of love and spring they chanted, and golden days 
of bliss, 
Of freedom and of manhood, of trath and holi- 


ness ; 

They sang of all the tenderness to which man’s 
bosom thrills,— 

They sang of all the nobleness which man’s brave 
bosom fills. 








* The present translator had not seen Mr. Butler’s ver- 
sion when he elaborated this line and couplet. 


ly, in the lat rma Sh be 
nearly, in ter t,as one publi te- | 
the Home Journal’; and I therefore shall still | 
send you mine, simply with a desire to do ~ 
sentation of | 


by an inspection of the latter 
couplet of the second stanza in the original, 


Pasha dent ene ene yaaa 
The queen, with tears of rapture, her mournful joy 
confessed, 


And threw before the minstrel the rose that decked 
her breast. 


“ Ye have seduced my people; ensnare ye now 
my bride?” 

His ar eg fury shaking, the monarch fiercely 
¢ ; 

Then ik iy ig man’s bosom his flashing blade 


£3.-— 
Where gushed that golden music, the spouting 
heart’s-blood springs. 
Like dust before the tempest, is fled that listening 
swarm ; 
The groaning youth expires upon his master’s 





arm: 

He wraps him in his mantle, then sets him, stiff and 
straight, 

Upon the horse, and leads him out through the 
castle gate. 


Before the lofty gateway, the hoary bard turned 


round, 

His barp on bigh he lifted—that harp of sweetest 
sound ,— 

Back from a marble column the preeious frag- 
ments fly, 

Then peals through court and garden this wild 
and dismal cry : 


“ Woe, woe, proud halls, upon you! sweet sound 
no more shall ring, 


string ; 

No! only sighs and groanings, and shuddering 
slave-steps creep, 

Till Heaven’s just vengeance leaves thee a waste, 


That ye, in coming ages, a stony waste may lie. 


Woe, woe on thee, foul murderer! thou curse of 
minstrelsy ! 

Vain all thy strife for garlands of bloody fame 
shall be, 

| Thy name shall be forgotten, in endless night shall 

| die, 

Like a = groan expiring, in a black and empty 

sky !” 


| The grey old bard hath ended, the Heavens have 

heard his ery ; 

| The lofty walls are prostrate, the halls in ruins 

lie, 

one tall column, telling what splendor took 
its flight, 

And this, already tottering, may crumble down 

to-night. 








| Save 
i 


All round, for fragrant gardens, is now. a barren 
land, 

No tree gives shade, no fountain comes gushing 
through the sand ; 

g, no book of heroes the monarch’s name 
rehearse ; 

guished and forgotten! that is the minstrel’s 

curse ! 


| No son 
} 


| Extin 
| 


c. T. B. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 


| 
' 





NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue regular stated meeting of this society 
was held at its rooms in the University, on 


Tuesday evening, October Ist, 1850, Hon.} P. 


Lutuer Bravisu, President, in the chair. 


There was a large attendance of members and 
invited guests, 
| The minutes of the meetings in June and 





For ever, through your spaces, of voiee or tuneful | 


of the Hon, 
Correspondin 
3 = a. lett 
expressing his ackno ements 
and members for their uniform 
courtesy and kindness. 

The society then, upon motion, proceeded to 
the election ef a Foreign Corresponding Se. 
= , and Rev. Dr. Epwarp Rosiyson was 
elected. 


The follo preamble and resolutions 
were ibis rene 5 adopted : 

Wuereas John R. Bartlett, Enq. Foreign 
Corresponding Secretary of the New York 
Historical ty, feels himself obliged by his 
duties as Commissioner upon the Mexican 
Bo to resign his secretaryship in this 
society, In accepting his resignation, we adopt 
the following resolutions :-— 

Resol That we present our cordial 
thanks to Mr. Bartlett for the able and efficient 
manner in which he has dise the duties 
of his office, and must, injustice, ascribe to 
him no smal} share of the prosperity of the 
Historical Soeiety. 

Resolved, That we take pleasure in the 
honorable appointment that has called Mr. 
Bartlett to his present field of labor, and trust 
he may still be able to continue his favorite 
pursuits, enrich our archives with the 
fruits of his philological and historical re- 
searches, in the interesting regions which he 
is about to explore in the national service. 

The President communicated a letter from 
Isaac Q. Leake, - resenting to the society 
several valuable af from the Lamp and 
TILLINGHAST papers, intimating, also, the pro- 
bable gift of all | the Lams papers to the library 
of the society. 

On motion of Mr. Berkman, a ial vote 
of thanks was tendered te Mr. Leake, for the 
valuable historical papers presented by him to 
| the Society. 
| The Librarian, Mr. Georce H. Moore, re- 
‘ported the donations and other additions to 
the library during the summer recess. Among 
them are many of great value and interest— 
consisting of documents and journals from 
several of the States, and the Congress of the 
_U.S., as well as books, pamphlets, and MSS., 
| from individual donors in various parts of the 
country. The donation of Mr. W. H. Bexr 
ae several a a va the 
revolutio period, preserved chie rom 
the salbeiies of the Rev. Dr. Samven Peters, 
whose famous History of Connecticut is well 
known to all historical students. The Libra- 
rian read some amusing extracts from that 





work to illustrate its character for style and 
veracity. A pencil sketch of Paoli, the cele- 
brated Corsican chief, and an autograph note 


by the same, were embraced in the collection 
presented by Mr. Bell. 

Rev. Dr. Rostyson, chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, reported favorably on the 
nominations; and the following gentlemen 
were duly elected as 

Reswent Memsers.—Gillespie S. West, 
Lewis Gaylord Clark, Cheselden Ellis, Thomas 
B. Sterling, William Gale, Hon. James Har- 
per, 8. ings Grant, John W. Livingston, 
John J. Latting, Robert H. Shannon. 

The Hon. E. Geo. Squier then read a paper 
on the Archeology of Ni of which the 
following abstract appears in the Evening 


‘ost: : 

Hon. E. Geo. Squier then proceeded to 
read a paper on the Archeology of N . 
After speaking at considerable length of the 





present condition of the country, which he 
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presented many difficulties to the re- 
ere of the salledarion which time alone 
ean ovetcome, he gave a ic account of 
the manners and — of the — _ 

rat Nicaragua. It appears that there 
sins, than six tribes ooh ane known 
by the following names: the Nehuechini, Diri- 
ainbi, Masaga, Moabiti or Ymabiti, Choluteca 
or Choloteca, and Choutalas. Of these, the 
two first were situated between the Lake of 
Nicaragua and the Pacific ; the third and fourth 
between the Lake of M a and the Pacific ; 
the Cholateca upon the Gulf of Fonseca, north- 
ward of the Lake of Managua, and now par- 
tially falling within the State of Honduras; 
and the Choutelas to the north of Lake Nicara- 
gua, in the district still bearing that name. 

The towns of these tribes were not large, 
but numerous and well built, the dwellings of 
the chiefs differing from the rest; and the pa- 
Jaces and temples had great courts, with the 
houses of the nobility built around them; and 
in the middle was a house for workers in gold, 
who wrought and east gold, says Oviedo, 
“ extraordinarily curiously.” They had also 
public squares, or market places with regular 
market days, when articles of every kind were 
exposed for sale, the seeds of cacao answering 
for money. The markets were managed by 
the women. 

They manufactured cloth from cotton, and 
are described as having been well clothed. 
The women wore gorgets and shoes, and in 
their dress were much like the Mexicans, as 
among them ear, nose, lip, and other orna- 
ments, were in common use. In their social 
life much the same regulations prevailed. 


Plurality of wives was not allowed, and mar- 
riage was a sacred rite, which could only be 
performed by the priests. The ceremony con- 
sisted in fastening the betrothed couple in a 
small room in which a fire was kindled, and 
when this burnt out, the ceremony was com- 
plete. The lustrations in respect to woman, so 
general, if not universal among the American 
nations, were scrupulously observed by them. 
Adulterers were severely beaten by their own 
relations, bat not punished with death. 

Thieves had their hair cut off, and were 
compelled to serve the injured party until com- 
pensation had been made. 

Murder was punished with death, but the 
criminal had first to make provision for the 
widow and children of the slain. The officers 
of justice were distinguished by various insig- 
nia, among which, as in Mexico, were fans and 
wands. 

If a man removed from one town to another, 
he could not dispose of his property, but must 
give it to his relations who remained. The 
priests were not permitted to marry. 

y hatever prisoners were taken in war, were 
sacrificed in public by the soldiers who had 
captured them. If ransomed, their captors 
were sacrificed for this infringement of the 
law. Cowards were disarmed and expelled | 
a the service. 

eir religion partook of many of the fea- 
tures of the Mexican, and was attended with 
like bloody rites. Their principal festivals 
were eighteen in number, corresponding in this 


respect with those of Mexico, and were pro- I 


claimed from the steps of the altar for saeri- 
fices, which was in the middle of the court of 
the temple, the priest holding the instruments 
of sacrifice in his hands, and announeing at the 
same time the number and sex of the proposed 
victims to be immolated. The sacrifices were 
made by tearing out the heart of the victim, and 
the blood was upon the face of the 


In the processions attending the rites, the 
priests wore cotton surplices, sometimes short 
and sometimes long, hanging to the ground, 
and fringed with little purses, in were 
5m of stone, pounded coals, and certain 

erbs. Each person in the procession bore a 
little flag with the representation of the idol 
which he most venerated, and also his weapons 
of war. The standard, according to the 
Chronicler, was the picture of the devil set on 
a spear, and carried by the oldest priests, the 
religious men singing the while, to the place of 
worship. The ground was then covered with 
carpets and strewed with flowers. When the 
standard halted the singing ceased, and all 
commenced praying. At a signal from the 
Chief Priest, they punctured various parts of 
their bodies, and receiving the blood upon 
paper, rubbed it on the face of the idol. In the 
meantime, the youth were engaged skirmishing 
and dancivg in honor of the festival. The 
wounds caused by puncturing the bodies were 
eured with the powder and herbs carried by 
the priests. 

There was another rite which consisted in 
sprinkling the blood drawn from the organs of 
ae upon maize, which was afterwards 

istributed and eaten with great solemnity. 
This rite, under one form or another, may be 
traced through the rituals of all the semi- 
civilized nations of America, in strict parallel- 
ism with certain rites of the Hindoos and 
of those other numerous nations of the old 
world, which were devoted to a similar primi- 
tive religion. Sacrifices were also made of 
virgins, by throwing them into the volcano of 
Massaja, now extinct. 

Five languages, according to Herrera, were 
spoken in Nicaragua. The Carib, he says, was | 
much used, but probably only by the Atlantic 
tribes already adverted to. The four others 
were the Cholutecan, Orotinan, Mexican, and 
Choutalan. The people speaking the latter, 
and inhabiting the mountains of Choutalas, 





a _____________” 


from the Republic of San Salvador, of which 
he had been the first President. 

Mr. De Pryster, chairman of the Com- 
mittee or Trustees of the Building Fund, re- 
ported in part on the present condition and 
prospects of the fund. 

The Society then adjourned. 





ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Tue first meeting of this Society, for the sea- 
son, was held on the 5th instant, the Rev. Dr. 
Rosson in the chair. 

After the reading of the minutes ‘of the pre- 
ceeding meeting, and the transaction of other 
ordinary business of the Society, the Rev. Dr. 
Hawks read extracts from letters of the late 
Thomas L, Mitchell. Esq., dated in 1838, giving 
an account of some Indian remains on White 
River, Arkansas, where were found, as it was 
said, burned bricks, an iron axe, and an under 
jaw of a man evidently larger than the men of 
the present day. Dr. H. remarked that he 
doubted whether burned bricks had been found 
in any of the works in our Western country. 
Further south, bricks, the material of which 
was bound together by an intermixture of 
straw, had been found, in Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi. Nor did he believe that any iron tool 
known to the primitive inhabitants of this 
country had been met with. He then requested 
the opinion of Mr. Squier, as of one who had 
devoted more time and attention to the inves- 
tigation of our earthen works, than any mem- 
ber of the Society, and was probably better 
qualified than any one in the country to speak 
of them. 

Mr. Sauter replied at length, to the effect 
that the character of the remains showed them 
to belong to the lodges of the modern race of 
Indians. The old Indians did not burn, they 
only baked their bricks in the sun. Iron, has 
never been worked by men in a savage state, 
further than cutting off bits from masses of 
meteoric iron and hammering them into shape, 


were perhaps in some degree intermixed with | which has been found to be the case in parts of 
the Caribs, which bounded them on the east.) South America, and in the Island of Madagas- 
The Cholutecan, it appears, was the original |car, Asto the old and ever recurring story of 
and most ancient, end those who spoke it held | the jaw-bone, it is stripped of all its marvel- 
the-estates and the cacao-nuts, which was the | Jousness when we consider that the jaw of any 
money of the country. It would seem from | one man will pass over that of another, even 
this, that there existed in Nicaragua a class|as one spoon will fit into another which is no 
arrogating, like the Incas, a superiority over | bigger than itself. 

the others, and speaking in some respect a| "Phe Rev. Dr. Hawxs read also a communi- 
language differing from theirs. Although ata cation to himself from W. H. Taylor, Esq., 
distance of three hundred and fifty leagues | now deceased, describing a ruined city disco- 
from Mexico, they were alike in language, | vered by him while in Mexico, in the year 1836, 
habits, and religion, with the people of that! on the Topila, a tributary of the Panuco R., 
country; and they said they came there by sea, | ahout forty miles from Tampico, In remark- 








idols, amidst the sones and prayers of the people. 


during the period of a great famine. The 
books in which they marked down all the 
memorable accidents in blue and other colors, 
were the same as those used in Cuba. They 
painted their laws and religious rites very like 
the Mexicans. This is done, however, only by 
the Chorotogans, which is supposed to. be only 
a modification of Cholotecan. 

Mr. Squier continued at greater length to 
prove that the Nicaraguans were descended | 
from the Mexicans, on account of the similarity | 
of the two nations in several particulars, and 
concluded by representing of what service the 
ndians of Central America might become as 
an agricultural community, if treated in a fair 
and just manner by the government of the 





ing on the account of the pottery found there, 
Dr. H. said that an idea of Mr. Marryatt’s, to 
the effect that a comparison of the forms and 


devices of ancient pottery might be of much 


use in tracing the affinities and migrations of 
tribes, had struck him as a fruitful one; and 
that he was engaged in applying it to our 
North American remains of that class. 

Mr. Squier expressed himself as decidedly of 
the same opinion. An examination of the 
remains of the potter’s art found in this coun- 
try had shown that they were not turned on a 
wed. but were moulded over different suitable 
natural objects, as gourds, pumpkins, shells, 
&c.; while the ornaments on pipes, &c., repre- 








United States. 


At the conclusion of the paper, the thanks | ancient artisan. 


sented other natural objects, as birds, beasts, 
and fishes, belonging to the country of the 
hiie in Central America, he 


of the Society were tendered to Mr. Squier, had had the gratification of seeing the process 
and a copy of his paper requested for preserva- 
tion among the archives. 

Mr. Squier moved that Don José De Bar- 
rundias be appointed Corresponding Secretary 


of manufacture conducted by the native In- 
dians, no doubt in essentially the very same 
mode as was practised further north. They 
also had a method of imperfectly glazing their 
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vessels by the aid of metallic oxydes found 
near the volcanoes. 

Mr. Squier stated also that, having heard of 
the existence of a ruined city in the province of 
Vera Paz, he had an intelligent 
native from Leon to place, to ascertain 
what was there, and give an account of an 


ME apicdinge ap t meet with. He 
was gone le gp returned with a 


deseription more than co ing the accounts 
he had of the place, which, from all that 
he has learned of it, would seem to have been 
one of even importance than Coban. 
It lies nearly in a right line between the city 
of Guate and Lake Peten; and it is his 
determination to explore it at the first favora- 
ble opportunity. Mr. 8. stated that the stories 
which have been published of ancient towns 
inhabited by Indians, have their origin in the 
fact, that the dense forests in which the ruined 
towns are situated are inhabited by an isolated 
race of Indians, who, from time to time, visit the 
Spanish settlements to supply themselves with 
necessaries, and then retire again into their 
fastnesses. The Quiche Indians are the onl 
ones who even partially understand their 
] , a circumstance which shows it to be 
a dialect of the Maya. Mr. 8. has procured 
vocabularies of three of the native languages 
spoken in Nicaragua, which he proposes shortly 
to lay before the Society. 

At the request of one of the members 





instructed to collect the dues for 
the year from the resident members of 
the society. Also the following resolution, 
presented by Mr. Squier, was unanimously 


ved, That it is expedient for the Society 
to obtain a sum of money uate to the 
publication of a third volume of Transactions, 
and that a committee of three be appointed by 
the Chair to devise the best means for the 
accomplishment of this purpose. 

The Committee was appointed by the Presi- 
dent to consist of Mr. Squier, Mr. Cotheal the 
Treasurer, and Dr. Hawks. 

Mr. Theodore Dwight was appointed Cor- 
re ing Secretary a tempore. 

ong the books laid on the table as pre- 
sented to the Society, were the concluding 
number of the “ Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes,” from the Editor, Prof. Lassen ; 
a Treatise on the Icelandic Verb, and another 
on the Zulu Language, from Prof. Ho'mboe, 
of Christiania; and the first part of the 
9 da New Testament, from the Rev. W. 

alker. 





MUSIC. 
OPERA HOUSE. 
In anticipation of the regular season, the per- 
formances at this place have been varied by 
the appearance of a Madame de Vries, in the 








of the Society, the Rev. W. Watker of 
the Gaboon Mission, who was present, gave | 
a description of a very singular variety of | 
the Simia tribe, found in the neighborhood of | 
the mission, of which he had seen two speci-| 
mens, a young male, four feet in height, and a} 
female, nearly full grown, five feet high. The | 
arms of the latter extended to six feet, eight | 
inches, not owing to any extraordinary length 
of the arms, which measure about the same as 
those of a man, but to the enormous breadth 
of the shoulders. He should judge that a full 

own male would be at least six feet in 

eight; and he had been informed that they 
have on the top of the head a crest, about an 
inch anda half high, running over the centre of 
the skull from the front to the back, and this 
is furnished with hairs about eight inches long, 
which are erected when the creature is enraged. 
It does not so closely resemble the human 
being in form as the Chimpanzee, and its mode 
of locomotion is on all fours; but from its 
immense muscular strength and ferocious dis- 
position, it must prove a most formidable 
assailant to a man, unless provided with fire- 
arms. Mr. W. has brought the body of the 
female to this country. 

Mr, Squier mentioned that he had seen the 
skeleton of a male of that species four years 
ago, at Dr. Wyman’s, in Boston. It had been 
brought by some American naval officers from 
the African coast. It measured over six feet 
in height. He had observed the crest spoken 
of by Dr. W. Another peculiarity was found 
in the bones of the vertebral column, the upper 
and lower faces of which are not parallel to 
each other as in man, but incline together 
towards the front, so as to give them a wedge- 
like form. This rounds the contour of the back, 
and renders the animal unable to stand upright. 

Some discussion was had on the financial 
affairs of the Society, in which several mem- 
bers took part. It was stated that the munifi- 
cent liberality of the Society’s late lamented 
President, hail hitherto enabled them to dis- 
pense with collecting the dues prescribed by 
the constitution; but the outlay required for 
binding books and pamphlets, and other inei- 
dental expenses, rendered it necessary that this 








_ of Norma, assisted by M. de Vries as 
ollione, and Signor Novelli in his well 
known character of Oroveso. The lady pos- 
sesses a voice of some power and tolerable 
compass, too French and nasal to be really 
leasing, and not remarkable for flexibility. 
me of her roulades were well given, but, 
on the whole, her execution seems deficient in 
clearness. She has, however, some energy 
and spirit in her acting, and her declamation 
was decidedly good; add to this the advan- 
tages of a handsome stage appearance, and 
the impression she produced was certainly 
favorable. Signora Cassini, a lady whom we 
recollect before a New York audience some 
years ago, took the part of Adalgisa. Whether 
suffering from nervousness or em ment, 
it was evident she was unable to command 
the attention of a moderate house, her voice 
being poor in quality, and without any advan- 
tages of cultivation to outbalance its defects : 
it is likely, however, that she was unable to 
do herself justice. We cannot say much more 
for the Pollione of the evening, as he seemed 
equally uncertain of the impression he was 
making. Signor Novelli was, as ever, steady 
and true. The chorus was good. 

The regular season commences on the 21st 
of this month, with Der Freischiitz, which will 
be strongly cast. 

After much discussion and expectation on 
the part of the public, and much advertising 
eloquence on the other side, it appears that 
Madame Bishop will have the honor of open- 
ing the new Music Hall, and for three conse- 
ecutive nights will give a series of 
concerts, at which everything desirable in the 
way of selection and performance is most 
liberally promised. Madile. Lind succeeds 
her, and, it is said, without further interrup- 
tion. To those who anticipated that this fine 
building would indeed be consecrated to music 
by so rare an artist as Jenny Lind, the present 
arrangements will be somewhat di inting. 
The excitement in Boston ro by her 
appears still to increase, and the Bostonians 


have had the advantage of programmes almost 
strictly classical and sac class of music 
wherein this lady is unequalled. 
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Tue Annual Commencement of Columbia Co!- 
lege took place on the 8th inst. at the Church of 
the Mediator in Eighth street. It was preceded 
by the usual college exercises the previous 
evening, Mr. Charles Eames delivering the ora- 
tion on American Progress, and Mr. Bayard Taylor 
the poem, taking for his subject the Age of Iron. 
Both these productions are to be printed. The 
graduating class numbered twenty-two. The de- 
gree of D.D. was conferred on the Rev. Kendrick 
Metcalf, Professor of Greek and Latin in Geneva 
College ; on the Rev. John B. Kerfoot, Rector of 
St. James’s College, Maryland ; and on the Rev. 
David X. Junkin, Pastor of the Presbyterian 
church at Greenwich, New Jersey. The degree 
of LL.D. was conferred on Winfield Scott, the 
distinguished Commander of the American armies ; 
on Hamilton Fish, Governor of the State; on 
Henry I. Anderson, formerly Professor of Mathe- 
matics in Columbia College ; and on William Bell, 
the actual Law Professor in that college. 

The Annual Course of Lectures of the Mercan- 
tile Library will commence at Clinton Hall on the 
5th November. E. P. Whipple will deliver the 
introductory, and will be followed by the Rev. Dr. 
Ryder, of Georgetown, Geo. H. Miles, of Balti- 
more, J. S. Dwight and Prof. Lord, of Boston, 
Rev. Mr. Chapin, of New York. 

The Anniversary Address of the American In- 
stitute was delivered at the Tabernacle on the 11th 
inst. by Mr. S. G. Arnold, of Providence. It was 
a spirited harangue on the genius of America as 
developed in her brilliant series of mechanical in- 
ventions, discoveries, &c., with, for epecial topics, 
a plea for Protection to home industry and an ap- 
peal for the Union. Mr. A. brought to his eubject 
the experiences of a wide range of foreign travel, 
and added to the force of his statements the charm 
of a fine enunciation and energetic delivery. 

The Panorama of Cuba just opened at the Mi- 
nerva Rooms in Broadway, is well worthy of a 
visit. The artist is Mr. Loomis, an American, and 
six years a resident on the island. His points of 
view are well selected, and the explanations made 
by himself are brief and to the purpore. We 
make the cireuit of the island, acquiring a vivid 
idea of the coast scenery, commencing with vari- 
ous views of the harbor, castles, and town life of 
Havana, boating along to Matanzas, Cardenas, 
Nuevitas, Baracoa, and the mountains and inlets of 
the East End, with occasional digressions to a 
country festival or a coflee plantation. On the 
South side we are introduced to several curious 
mountain summits, St. Jago, Trinidad, &c. The 
acknowledgments by the exhibitor of the hospitali- 
ties of the Creole planters in the interior were 
frequent. 

Mr. Filopanti, late member of the National 
Roman Assembly, is about to deliver at the Mer- 
cantile Library, commencing on the 25th inst., a 
course of three lectures on “ the Secret History of 
Rome,” in which, it is said, he will maintain the 
authenticity of the early traditions of Rome 
against the Niebuhrites, and show the existence 
and objects of a secret society, which has borne an 
important part in the history of the city to the re- 
volutionary year of 1848. 

«“ When Mr. James, the novelist,” writes the New 
York correspondent of the Washington Republic, 
« first arrived here, he informed me of his intentions 
to deliver a course of lectures on the history of 
civilization, but the arrival of Jenny so completely 
took possession of the public mind, that he found 
he and Jenny could not ride together, and so he 
gallantly gave place to the singing Swede, and 
pushed on to Boston, to get out of the charmed 
circle of her influence ; but it followed him there, 
and with all his reputation he hardly made his ex- 
penses in delivering his lectures. His net receipts 
were just forty-seven dollars ; but for Jenny, they 
would have doubtless been nearly as many hun- 
dreds. Mr. James is the most respectable literary 
lion that has visited us since the departure of Boz, 





and in spite of that solitary horseman who might 
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gentleman in conversation, hearty, genial, 
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ing of seven persons, with him ; and is desirous, I 
me , that his sons should settle in the United 
He has taken a furnished house on Long 
Island, near Jamaica. It is not his intention 
to make pe ac eigpene cpu denen pd a 
is e upon a Ww which cannot fail te 
ote that is to be entitled “ An 
Englishman’s View of the American Revolution.” 
Mr. James’s father was an officer of the British 
navy during the war of the Revolution, and was 
engaged in some of the skirmishes that took place 
on our coast. It is rather singular that the novelist 
has never made our revolutionary war the subject 
of a romance. He is pretty constantly at work 
upon literary productions even now, but he rarely 
puts pen to paper himself; nearly all his books 
have been the work of an amanuensis. A gentle- 
man called to see him a short time since, and 
found him dictating to two amanuenses. His visitor 
apologised for the intrusion, and was going to 
retire, but the novelist told him to remain, and so 
continued to converse with him, while he dictated 
to the two scribes, and kept their pens constantly in 
motion. I believe Mr. James intends visiting W ash- 
ington when Congress reassembles, and will deliver 
a course of lectures there on a historical subject. 
If Jenny Lind shouldn’t happen to get there before 
him, I think he will draw large audiences, and all 
those who have been amused and instructed by 
reading his books will have an opportunity, which 
I hope they will not let pass, of rewarding in a 
small way an author whose works have been 
almost universally read in this country, but who 
has never received a dollar of compensation for 
the benefits he has conferred. 

The editor of one of the small newspapers of 
Boston, the Chronotype informs us, lately wrote to 
Mr. Barnum as follows : 


i 


———, 1850. 

P. T. Barnum, Esq.,—I much regret the appear- 
ance of that article in my paper of this morning re- 
flecting on you. Had I seen it I would not have 
permitted it. A Sub-editor, who had no right to 
do so, slipped it in without my knowledge, and 
will make any retraction you may please to dictate 
in my paper of to-morrow morning. Please let 
me see or hear from you. 

Your obt. Servant. 

To which Mr. Barnum replied :— 

Str—Yours of to-day is received. I have not 
read the article alluded to, and nevershall. Pray 
don’t trouble yourself with a thought of retraction, 
for if youmade one I should never know it. 

Truly yours, P. T. Barnum. 

A singular accident lately occurred in St. 
Mark’s Church in this city. On Sunday afternoon, 
the 6th inst., at the close of the service, while the 
congregation were retiring, a portion of the marble 
flooring of the centre vestibule gave way, precipi- 
tating ten or twelve persons, of both sexes, to the 
cellar, a distance of about six feet. A general rush 
was made by the people from both sides of the 
church towards the cavity to see who was hurt, 
when another portion of the floor broke down, 
and about the same number of persons were precipi- 
tated, and great alarm prevailed until] the extent of 
the damage was ascertained. Finally, a ladder 
was procured, and the people, one by one, ascend- 
ed until all were got out, and no one was injured. 
The cause of the accident was found to be from 
the timbers which supported the floor becoming 
decayed. 

Col. Ross, who paid $650 for the first ticket 
sold for Jenny Lind’s Concert at Providence, says 
the Courier and Eng., did not attend. He said he 
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considered the ticket per se worth more than he 
gave for it, and that it would be unfair to take 
anything more. 

President Sparks has written a letter in regard 
to the imputations which have long been current 
against Benjamin Franklin, of having been made 
subservient to French interests in his negotiations 
during our struggle for independence. He says he 
has read all the correspondence relating to this 
subject, in the British and French offices, and that 
he does not hesitate to declare that the rumors in 
question are without a shadow of foundation. 
Such an idea, he says, “ is not sustained by a single 
paragraph or fact in all this voluminous mass of 
papers, although he often appears as a prominent 
actor in our complicated foreign relations. On the 
contrary, he is everywhere presented in the cha- 
racter of a true and steady patriot, wise and con- 
sistent, sagacious and firm, bold and persevering, 
and not a whit behind the most ardent of his com- 
patriots in asserting his country’s liberties, and 
maintaining her rights.” 

«A few weeks ago we announced,” says the Lite- 
rary Gazette, “ Mr. Layard’s return from his ex- 
pedition into the desert, and the rescue of some of 
his larger antiquities from the mud of the river, and 
their embarkation for England. We have since, 
however, received further particulars of his most 
recent discoveries at Koyunjik, which are extreme- 
ly interesting. He found, as has been stated, a 
chamber, which is completely filled with terra cotta 
tablets, the inscriptions on which, we now learn, are 
stamped in, so that though Major Rawlinson thinks 
it very probable that these tablets may be records 
of the empire, it is still not unlikely that many of 
them may, in fact, be duplicates of, or a collection 
of manifestoes for issuing to the people or their im- 
mediate rulers ; in short, asort of Assyrian official 
printing office. We believe that no fewer than 
twenty-five cases are on their way to England. 
In the pyramid at Nimroud, also,a unique statue has 
been discovered. It is from four to five feet in 
height, in gypsum, elaborately carved, and very 
perfect. There is also a high relief of the king, 
very beautifully executed, standing in an arch 
eight feet high, and covered with minute inscrip- 
tions. Mr. Layard’s last communication is dated 
Akra, 17th July, where, we are sorry to say, he 
had been confined by a severe attack of fever. 
The inefficient assistance he has received has caus- 
ed him to over exert himself ; and thus he has been 
stopped for a while on his way to Vau to secure 
inseriptions. He hopes to pass a great part of the 
winter in Babylonia, and to return home in the 
spring. The very important discoveries he is now 
making render it imperatively necessary that 
his exertions should not be stayed for want of 
funds.” 

Dr. Bowring’s numerous friends in Europe, says 
a late number of the Overland Friend of China, 
« will be glad to Jearn that the health of that gen- 
tleman, during the last month, has considerably 
improved. We have no mere desire to flatter the 
learned doctor when saying, that we think Lord 
Palmerston was well advised in choosing him as 
Mr. Macgregor’s successor. There is a secret 
about the judicious selection of consular officers 
for China. Mr. M‘Cuiloch has a quotation, that 
‘a British consul, in order to be properly qualified 
for his employment, should take care to make him- 
self master of the language used by the court and 
magistracy where he resides, so as to converse with 
ease upon subjects relating to his duties. Now 
it is next to an impossibility to master the Chinese 
language under a ten years’ residence, and the 
time taken up in the study of it detracts from other 
equally important avocations ; whilst it is an asto- 
nishing fact, that the close attention absolutely 
necessary, when the study is once begun, entirely 
untunes the mind for the business of every day life. 
Dr. Bowring, with a facility peculiarly his own, 
has, however, in the short period of his stay here, so 
far mastered the colloquial, as to be enabled to 
keep up a running conversation with Chinese offi- 
cers, and enjoys, with this acquisition, advantages 
which the other consuls in China do not, we be- 











lieve, possess. But the great qualification for a 
consular officer in China is a certain inquisitive- 
ness, inducing him not to stop for things to come to 
him, or be brought round in natural order, but to 
anticipate—to go, in short, and seek for them. 
Without knowing the contents of Dr. Bowring’s 
diary, we will make bold to say that it contains 
such an amount of useful and novel remark as 
can only be conceived by those who have some 
knowledge of his activity and genius.” 


“AM. Bonnet, of Montpelier,” we learn from 
Galignani, “having a bear of the Pyrenees, to 
which he had succeeded in imparting a remark- 
able degree of instruction, entered sonie time ago 
into a contract with M. Fournier, director of the 
Théatre de la Porte St. Martin, to exhibit the ani- 
mal on the stage for 40f. a day, for two months 
from the 13th of May last. A play called the 
‘ Bear of the Pyrenees’ was written, and the animal 
learned its part admirably. But an actress who 
was to be saved from death by the beast, refused, 
as required by the authors of the piece, to throw 
herself into its arms as an expression of her grati- 
tude. This led to difficulties between her and the 
director, and the authorities having intervened, 
they gave positive orders that the bear should not 
be allowed to appear in public unless muzzled. 
This rendered the performance impossible. Bon- 
net accordingly brought an action against Fournier 
for 1,875f. the amount due to him on their con- 
tract, and the authors of the piece brought an ac- 
tion against the director for 1,000f. for the loss 
sustained by the non-performance of the piece. 
M. Fournier, on his part, having given up the 
management of the theatre to M. Colin, demanded 
that that gentleman should be declared responsible 
in his place. The Tribunal of Commerce, after 
hearing the arguments of all the parties, relieved 
M. Fournier from all liability, and condemned 
Colin, as his successor, to pay Bonnet 1,000f. and 
the authors 500f. 

“ A few evenings ago,” says last month’s expor- 
tation of Romance from Paris, “a scene took 
place in the Champs Elysées, almost unrivalled in 
the annals of romance. The tenor Borsari, who 
has had a most magnificent success, and in Italy 
in particular, has taken advantage of a conge to 
visit Paris. He was walking under the trees in the 
Champs Elysées, near the Seine, when he caught 
the sight of an old man, neatly dressed, dragging 
forth from an old fiddle some faint sounds to 
which none listened. Borsari started, struck his 
hand upon his forehead to collect his thoughts, and 
then leaving the ladies rushed up to the poor musi- 
cian. ‘ Ecco mi; it’s me,’ said he, in a ringing 
voice. The old man raised his head in astonish- 
ment. ‘Don’t you recognise me, Giacomo? I 
am Borsari, your pupil, he to whom you opened 
up the musical career, he who owes to you his 
reputation and his fortune.’ ‘ Borsari, said the 
violinist. ‘Ah! now I remember. You have 
fulfilled my predictions—you have collected gold 
and fame. I am pleased at it in the midst of my 
misfortunes.’ ‘My poor master, what has re- 
duced you to this extremity?” Then the old man 
told his history. He had become an impresario. He 
had, at the head of a troop of singers, gone through 
the isles of Greece ; but misfortune had everywhere 
been his fate. After a miraculous escape from 
shipwreck, he got an attack of paralysis. Incom- 
pletely cured, he came to Paris to an old pupil, a 
lady, who was kind to him, but who suddenly died 
in childbirth. Giacomo then went into the orches- 
tra of a little theatre, but at last, reduced to the last 
extremity, he came to play in the Champs Elysées. 
While the old man spoke, Borsari was feeling his 
pockets. All he found was a couple of pounds. 
Suddenly he took a bold resolution;— Giacomo, 
do you recollect the great air of La Calunnia?’ 
« Yes.—‘ Can you execute the accompaniment ? 
‘Somehow.”— Begin.’ At once, in a ringing, 
splendid voice, Borsari commenced his niques t 
piece. A crowd collected, the singing cafés were 
deserted, carriages drew up, and a fashionable au- 
dience descended from them. At the sight of such 
an audience the old man roused himseif ; his bow, 
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directed by a firm hand, drew forth delicious 
sounds. The audience were struck with admira- 
tion, and the setting sun seemed to transport every 
one to Italy. When he ended, the tenor took round 
his hat. No onerefused. Gold poured in as well 
as silver; and when he had emptied his own 
purse amongst the heap of gold, he gave it to the 
old man, exclaiming, ‘ Giacomo, this is on account. 
I shall see you again.’ ” 

Among the minor matters, writes the London 
Atheneum, to which the attention of reformers 
needs directing are—dress and costume. Science 
and art have invaded the palace, the cottage, the 
workshop, the prison—concerned themselves with 
the flesh we eat, the air we breathe, the waters we 
drink, the houses we dwell in, the streets along 
which we walk; it is high time they should deign 
to look at the clothes we wear. Possibly, more 
than one article of our costuame—ugly and expen- 
sive as it is, from hat to boot—will meet its con- 
demnation in the great gathering of the coming 
year. Look, for example, at the European hat. 
Grim, stiff, unsightly, uncomfortable—it has not a 
redeeming feature. Yet, from year to year we go 
on wearing it, and even capricious fashion refuses 
to meddle with this mode. We owe the hat to 
France ; whose proverbial good taste in dress is 
certainly here—as, indeed, in male dress generally 
—at fault. The native English hat, whether worn 
soberly as in the commonwealth time, or with the 
dancing plume of the restoration, was characteristic 
and useful. We never turn over the prints of those 
times without envying our fathers the ease of their 
soft and shady coverings Ours are neither. While 
they brand the temples with red and painful lines, 
they expose the face to both wind and rain. Our 
neighbors across the channel, we see, propose to 
send over to the great exhibition a variety of new 
ideas in the way of male head dress ; perhaps this 
may lead to a revolution in English hats. The 
turban is, at least, picturesque—the Greek cap is 
gorgeous—the old German slouch hat is comforta- 
ble—the helmet affords protection ;—every cover- 
ing that we remember has some good quality in its 
form except the sections of funnels now worn. 








A Sprenpip TerriroriaL Jewe,.—Thus Tran- 
sylvania lies like a splendid jewel enchased by 
magnificent mountains, whose summits are re- 
flected in the clear streams which they send forth, 
showing to the inhabitants of the plain, in every 
grain of gold they carry down, the treasures that 
lie buried in the great mountainous district from 
which they descend. Gold and silver, iron, lead, 
and copper, salt and saltpetre, are found, together 
with rocks and stones in which the garnet, ame- 
thyst, and opal, sparkle in the most brilliant colors. 
The anemone waves its head in the valley ; beside 
the brook grows the blue speedwell ; the sage and 
mint fill the air with their perfume; magnificent 
oaks and stately beeches rival each other in beauty ; 
on the heights grows the splendid rhododendron ; 
the mountain-tops are crowned with the silver fir; 
and the blue-bell blossoms out its short existence in 
the woods. Magnificent steeds, with broad chest 
and iron fetlocks, such as can only be equalled in 
Arabia, graze in the plains ; upon the naked rocks 
where no plant takes root, are seen the chamois ; 
and the wild goat inhabits the solitude of inacces- 
sible cliffs: above him the clouds, the eagle, and 
vultures of every kind. ‘There is no mountain-land 
on the globe more grand or beautiful ; whilst the 
people, unlike the poor crippled and idiotic crea- 
tures seen in the Austrian Alps, are handsome and 
well formed. But, alas! the curse of race and 
language rests upon them, and debars them from 
the enjoyment of these blessings; indeed, this 
beautiful country is at the present time one of the 
most unhappy on the face of the earth —Mazx 
Schlesinger’s War in Hungary. 


Suaxsreare’s Mirror ror Women.—As, in 
the tall glass called a Psyché, a lady gains a full- 
length view of herself, so that no point of person 
or dress may be left disregarded,so, in Shakspeare’s 
mirror, a woman may obtain a psychological re- 
flex of her nature that may aid her to its spotless 
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array, and to the utmost perfection in adorn- 
ment of which it is susceptible. She may learn 
how to preserve its intrinsic graces of purity and 
innocence, at the same time that she is instructed 
how to deck it with becoming ornament of accom- 
plishment and refining culture. She may be 
taught to perceive how native charms are height- 
ened by suavity of demeanor ; how a fine under- 
standing and a capacious mind are set off by 
modest bearing ; how external beauty is enhanced 
by sweet manners and cheerful ease ; how intellect 
and good sense consort with placability, forbear- 
ance, and affectionate submission ; how gaiety of 
heart and the gift of wit are tempered with gen- 
tleness; how highest dignity shows itself most 
traly in courtesy, generosity, charity, kindliness. 
From the lady of the highest rank, to the humblest 
among women—from her who is “ crown’d the 
most imperial monarch” to her who “does the 
meanest chares,” we all may read in his respective 
delineations our feminine resemblance. From 
the virtuous majesty of a Hermione or a Katharine 
of Arragon, down to the homely coarseness of an 
Audrey or a Mopsa, each essentially bears the 
generic stamp of woman. His sceptred queens, 
his princesses, his duchesses, his gentlewomen, his 
yeomen’s wives, his young maidens, his serving- 
damsels, his country wenches, his hostesses ; his 
most delicate lady, his most blushing girl, 
his most reserved vestal, his arrantest coquette, 
his w.ldest-spirited sparkler, his sedatest th.nker, 
his most loving and lovable female imper- 
sonation, or his vilest and most odious one, 
however infinitely they may vary, have all one 
feature in common—they are pre-eminently wo- 
manly in all they do and say. The wit of Rosa- 
lind and Beatrice, the ambition of Lady Macbeth, 
the conjugal faith of Imogen, the wickedness of 
Goneril and Regan, the constancy of Helena, 
the reticence of Cordelia, the intellect of Portia, 
the wiles of Cleopatra, the innocence of Miranda, 
the charm of Viola, the gentleness of Desdemona, 
the sanctity and moral purity of Isabella, the 
anguish of Constance, the maternity of Volumnia, 
the shrewishness of Katharine, the affection of 
Celia, the flippancy of Lucetta, the passionate love 
of Juliet, the sprightliness of Nerissa, the insanity 
of Ophelia, are all as markedly contrasted as day 
and night ; but they are all in themselves and in 
their action and circumstance true to the spirit 
of womankind.— Mary Cowden Clarke. 


Perys’ Wire.—Not the least interesting object 
in St. Olave’s church is a small monument of white 
marble, surmounted with the bust of a female dis- 
playing considerable beauty, and enriched with 
cherubim, skeletons’ heads, palm-branches, and 
other ornaments. This monument is to the 
memory of Elizabeth, the fair wife of the gossip- 
ping, bustling, good-humored secretary of the 
admiralty, Samuel Pepys, who erected this memo- 
rial in testimony of his affection and his grief. 
To many persons, indeed, the principal charm of 
St. Olave’s Church consists in its connexion with 
the personal history of that most entertaining of 
autobiographers, and the frequent notices of it 
which occur in his amusing pages. Pepys resided 
close by in Seething Lane, and St. Olave’s was 
his parish church. So little, indeed, has the old 
building been altered by time, and so graphic are 
the notices of it which occur in his diary, that we 
almost imagine we see the familiar figure of the 
smartly-attired secretary in one of the old oak 
pews; his fair wife reading out of the same 
prayer-book with him; her long glossy tresses 
falling over her shoulders ; her eye occasionally 


casting a furtive glance at the voluptuous-looking | © 


satin petticoat of which she had borrowed the 
idea either from the Duchess of Orleans or Lady 
Castlemaine ; and her pretty face displaying as 
many of the fashionable black patches of the 
period, as her good-natured husband would allow 
her to disfigure herself with. ‘The inscription on 
her monument, in Latin, informs us that she was 
descended in the female line from the noble family 
of the Cliffords ; that she received her education 
at the court of France ; that her virtues were only 
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equalled by the beauty of her person and the 
accomplishments of her mind ; that she was mar- 
ried at the age of fourteen, and that she died atahe 
age of twenty-nine-—London and its Celebrities. 
An hour of solitude passed in sincere and 
earnest prayer, or the conflict with and conquest 
over a single passion or “ subtle bosom sin,” will 
teach us more of thought, will more effectually 
awaken the faculty, and form the habit of reflec- 
tion than a year’s study in the schools without them. 
A reflecting mind is not a flower that grows 
wild, or comes up of its own accord. The dif- 
ficulty is indeed greater than many, who mistake 
quick recollection for thought, are disposed to 
admit ; but how much less than it would be, had we 
not been born and bred in a Christian and Pro. 
testant land, very few of us are sufficiently awars. 
Truly may we, and thankfully ought we to, 
exclaim with the psalmist: * The entrance of thy 
words giveth light ; giveth understanding even to 
the simple.”—Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection. 
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To Readers and Correspondents.—J. B. on file 
for insertion. The reply of “Codex Alexandrinus” 
to Q. E. D. in our next. George T. Rider should 
have sent the name affixed to the poem, “ the Mi- 
ser’s Death Bed,” in our last. 

Our Subscribers who are in receipt of bills for the 
Literary World, will do us a favor by attending to 
the demand with as little delay as possible. 

> Sampson Low, 169 Fleet Street, London, is 
our authorized Agent for Great Britain. 

*,* The Seventa Votume of the Lirerary 
Wortp commenced with Number 179. Sub- 
seribers wishing to receive the work from the 
commencement should order immediately. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Messrs. Lirtte & Brown announce, that Mr. 
Bancrort, having collected materials of great 
value, during his residence in England as Minister 
to the Court of St. James, from the public ar- 
chives, is now actively occupied with his projected 
“ History of the American Revolution,” the first 
volume of which is far advanced in the stereotyper’s 
hands. It will form 3 vols. 8vo. 

An attractive announcement for the holidays is 
made by Reprie.p,—a sort of Thanksgiving An- 
nual, under the title of “ Cuanticterer: a Thanks- 
giving Story of the Peabody Family,” to be ready 
on the first of November. 

Mr. Pornam will issue immediately, the “ Let- 
ters from Jamaica,” a few months since written by 
Mr. John Bigelow, one of the editors of the Even- 
ing Post, to that journal. His views of the present 
condition and future state of the Colony have 
already attracted considerable attention both 
abroad and at home, and have been particularly 
noticed in that high toned politico-economical 
journal, the London Examiner. 

Messrs. Crossy & Nicnors, Boston, have in 
press, “ Memoirs of Rev. J. W. Perkins,” of Cin- 
cinnati, edited by W. H. Channing. 

The authoress of “ A Trap to Catch a Sun- 
beam,” has a new book in preparation, to be 
republished by Munroe & Co., Boston. It is enti- 
tled “ The Dream Chintz.” 

H. C. Barn, Philadelphia, has now ready, the 
illustrated edition of the poet Gray, edited by Prof. 


Harrer & Brotrasers have just issued Dr. Ro- 
binson’s new revised edition of the Greek and Eng- 
lish Lexicon of the New Testament. 

A new novel is announced by Mrs. Crowe, au- 
thoress of “the Night Side of Nature,” entitled 
« Light and Darkness.” 

Also, “ A Pilgrimage to the Land of My Fa- 
thers,” a Narrative of Travel and Sojourn in 
Judea and Egypt, by Rev. Moses Margoliouth. 

Personal Adventures during the Late War of 
or pcg in Hungary, by the Baroness Von 


Sonas or Jenny Linv.—We have just received 
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« The Greeting to America,” “Swedish Herds- 
man’s » «The Hermit and the Maiden,” and 
« Take this Lute.” ‘They are published in very 
handsome style by Firth, Pond & Co., No. 1 
Franklin Square, and S.C. Jollie, No. 300 Broad- 
way, and are embellished by portraits of Madlle. 
Lind, and Signors Benedict and Belletti. The pub- 
lication of these songs will be continued, so as 
to embrace the other music sung by the same emi- 
nent singer. We require to receive a special edu- 
cation in her themes before we can fully appreciate 
the merits of the vocalist. 





LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 
STATES FROM THE 5TH TO 19TH OCTOBER. 


Anderson (A.)—Practical Religion Exemplified, by Let- 
ters and Passages from the Life of the late Rev. Robert 
Anderson. 12mo. pp. 299 (Philadelphia, H. Hooker). 

An Old Country House. By the Author of the Gambler's 
Wife, &c. 8vo. pp. 118 (Stringer & Townsend.) 

Bremer (F.)-—-The Home—translated by Mary Howitt. 
12ino. pp. 449 (G. P. Putnam). 

Common Prayer.—Au Explanation and History of the 
Book of Common Prayer, to which are added the Arti- 
cles of Religion, &c. 18mo. (New York, Stanford & 
Swords). 

Cooper mi Fenimore.)—Leather Stocking Tales. Vol. 2 
—Last of the Mohicans. Il6mo. 9 443 (G. P. Putnam). 

Ehminger (J. W.)—A Series of Etchings suggested by 
Hood's 4 8 ; a ont ea Putnam). 

De Quincey (Thomas.)— raphical Essays. 12mo. p 
284 (Boston, Ticknor, Reed &e Fields). » 

De Ward (F.)—India and the Hindoos, being a Popular 
View of the Geography, History, Government, Man- 
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NOVELTY FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


A NATIONAL THANKSGIVING BOOK! 


_—$ $$ $$_$____.___. 


Will be Ready November 1st. 


CHANTICLEER: 


A THANKSGIVING STORY 





F 


THE PEABODY FAMILY. 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 








Shall the glorious festival of Thanksgiving, now yearly celebrated all over the American Union (said the 
| author to himself one day), be ushered in with no other trumpet thin the proclamation of State Governors?) May we 
| not have a little holiday book of our own, in harmony with that cherished Anniversary, which, while it pleases our 
fellow-countrymen, should it have that good fo tune, may acquaint distant strangers with the observance of that 
happy custom of our country? With the hope that it my be so received, and as a kindly word spoken to all 
classes and sections of his fellow-citizens, awakening a feeling of union and fraternal frieudship, at this genial season, 
| the writer presents this little volume of home characters and incidents. 


ners, Customs, Literature, and Religion of that Ancient | 


People; with an Account of Christian Missions among 
them. 16mo. pp. 344 (Baker & Scribner). 

Dupuy (A. E.)—The Conspirator. 12mo. pp. 299 (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.) 


George (Anita.)—Annals of the Queens of Spain from | 
the Period of the Conquest of the Goths down to the | 


Reign of her t Majesty, Isabel LI. Vol. 2, pp. 312 
(Baker & Scribner). ys 

Goodrich (8. G.)—History of All Nations. No. 20. 8vo. 
pp. 40 (Boston, Wilkins, Carter & Co ) 

Gray.—Poetical Works of. Edited by Henry Reed. 1 vol. 
12mo. pp. 334 (Phila., Henry C. Baird). 

Gregorian, and other Ecclesiastical Charts ; with a Sup- 
plement. 2d edition, 8vo. pp. 40 (New York, Stanford 
& Swords). 

Hoffman (M.)—A Treatise on the Law of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States. By Marray 
— Esq. 8vo. pp. 480 (New York, Stanford & 


Holmes (0. W.)—Astrwa: thejBalance of [ilusions. A 


Poem delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of 
Yale College, Aug. 14, 1850. 12mo. pp. 39 (Boston, 
Ticknor, Reed & Fields). 


Johnston (J. F. W.)—-Lectures on the General Relation | 


which Science bears to Practical Agriculture ; delivered 
befure the N. Y. State Agricultural Society. I2mo. 
pp. 221 (C. M. Saxton). 

Oehischidger (James C.)—A Pronouncing German Reader, 
to which is added Method of Learning to Read and 

Language with or without a 
Teacher. 12mo. pp. 254 (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Palestine.—A Descriptive Geography and a Brief Histori- 
cal Sketch of Palestine. By bbi Joseph Schwarz, 
for Sixteen Yearsa Resident in the Holy Land. Trans. 
by Isaac Leeser. Illust. with Maps and Engravings. 
8vo. pp. 519 (Phila., A. Hart). 

Ruffner (Henry).—The Fathers of the Desert; or, an Ac- 
count of the Origin and Practice of Monkery, its pas- 
sage into the Church, and some wonderful Stories of the 
Fathers concerning the Primitive Monks and Hermits. 
2 vols. 12mo. pp. 344, 313 (Baker & Scribner). 

Smeaton (A. C.)—The Builder’s Pocket Companion, con- 
taining the Elements of Building, Surveying, and Archi- 
tecture. J vol. 12mo. pp. 273 (Philadelphia, Henry C. 


Baird). 

Shakspeare—Dramatic Works. No. 25—King Richard 
Ill. Avo. pp. 130 (Boston, Phillips, Sampson & Co.) 

South (John F )—Household Surgery ; or, Hintson Emer- 
= 1 vol. 12mo0. pp. 280 (Philadelphia, Henry C. 

Stokes.—Cabinet Maker and Upholsterer’s Companion : 
comprising the Rudiments and Principles of Cabinet 
pee Be Upholstery, 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 155 (Phila., 
Henry C Baird). 


Taylor (V. C.)—The Golden Lyre; a new collection of 


Charch Music. Obl. 4to. pp. 383 (Utica, Hawley, Ful- 
ler & Co. 


Tuthill (Mrs. L. C.)—Success in Life—The Mechanic. 
12mo. pp. 171 (G. P. Patnam). 
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LAMARTINE’S NEW ROMANCE. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


GENEVIEVE; 
PEASANT LOVE AND SORROW. 


BY 


A. DE LAMARTINE, 
Author of Raphael, History of the Girondists, &ec. 





OR, 


price 374 cENTs. 


This is one of the purest and most touching pictures ever written in the French language, and it is at much ex- 
pense that the publishers have been able to lay it before the public at this early day. The translation is by Fayette 
| Robinson, Esq. 

‘*Genevieve will rank in French sentimental literature as high as ‘ Paul and Virginia.’ [t is incontestably M. De 
Lamartine’s best imaginative work. It should be translated, with a view, as we have said, of its taking a perma- 
; nent place in the modern Library of Fiction.”—Atheneum, Sept. 14th. 


STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 
05 222 Broapway. 


is NEW WORKS 


TO APPEAR DURING THE MONTH OF JULY. 














I. vi. 
P THE INITIALS. A Story of Modern Life. 3 vols. of 
amen pli ae a are ase” lag fod yi the London Edition complete in one vol. (now ready.) 
Christmas, M.A., Author of “The Cradle of the ‘Twin | 4 new Novel equal to“ Jane Eyre. 
Giants.” 1 vol. cloth gilt. ‘‘.4 Companion to the Ves- VIL. 


tigen ef Creation. THE PHANTOM WORLD; or, the Philosophy of Ap- 
II. paritions, Ghosts, &c. a ee ee dg 
JULIA HOWARD: A Novel. 3 vols. of the London| troduction and Notes by the Rev. Hl. Christmas, M.A., 
author of “The Cradle of the Twin Giants.” 2 vols. 
Edition complete in one vol. 25 cents. complete la one. 
Vill. 
Ill. 
° J DIES BOREALES (NORTHERN DAYS): Christopher 
en ® raven BEAD: an ee bagemn As under Canvass. By Prof. Wilson, Author of “ Noctes 
Ghasn, he Gomaser tentang. 1 Vel: plan tb ots Ambrosiang,” “Wilson's Miscellanies,” &c. 1 vol. 
Fare ¥- : . cloth gilt, $1 25. 
Ix. 

MISS LESLIE’S HOUSE-BOOK, containing the most 
complete Directions for Housekeeping, and a useful 
Guide to Newly Married Ladies ; being a Companion 
to “Miss Leslie's Ladies’ New Receipt-Book.” Jith 
edition, greatly enlarged and improved. 480 pages, cloth 
extra, gilt backs. 


A. HART (cate Carey ayp Hart), 
jy6 ee Publisher, Philadelphia. 


Iv. 
RUTH EMSLEY, The Betrothed Maiden A Tale of 
the Virginia Massacre. By Wm. H. Carpenter, Esq., 
Author of “Claiborne the Rebel,” &c. Price 25 cents. 


v. 
WANDERINGS IN GREECE AND TURKEY. By 
Aubrey de Vere. 2 vols. complete in one, price $1 00, 
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12mo. cloth. 


Holmes’s New Poem, Astrea. The Balance of Ilusions. 12mo. 
Schwarz’s Descriptive Geography of Palestine. Plates, 8vo. cloth. 


NEW IMPORTATIONS. 


The Poetry of Sacred and Leg 


edition, complete in | vol., with all the plates, square 


Evangeline, by Longfellow, beautifully illustrated. 


The Journal of Design and Manufactures, 


with fabric patterns inserted, and engravings. Volumes 2 and 3. Subscriptions 


received. 
London and its Celebrities, 
By J.H. Jesse. Two vols. 8vo. cloth. 


Bunyan’s Pilgrim, 


‘The new and elegantly illustrated edition. A few copies of this superb work on 


large paper, 4to. cloth. 
Childe Harold, 
By Byron. 
Stephens’ Essays on Ecclesiastical Biography. 
For Sale by 
..._ooen 


Elegantly illustrated by 60 line engravings. 8vo. cloth, gilt. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR SALE BY GEORGE P. PUTNAM, BROADWAY. 


De Quincy's Writings, vol. 2, containing his Biographical Essays. 


including the works 
Ainsw 


sian, Taaieeeore 
Bradford's 


English Poetry. 
Mi s Collections 


8vo. 


Desert. 





2 vols. 8vo. 
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The Tauchnitz edition of British Authors, 
of Bulwer, James, Dickens, Warren, 


I Lover, Mesrrat, Bell, 
et Sterne wif, Horace, Templtion, Phackersy. ge.” 
of the Emperor Charles V. and his Ambassa. 


dors at the Courts of France and England. 8vo. 


T"Taneeee (ene 
Art. By Mrs. Jameson. New re Pai ate 
M A t Rome. 
be ia Bava dare 


Smarts Practice of Elocution, with Exercises, and an Outline of 
Fifth edition. 


towards a Hiatory of Pottery and Porcelain, 


Illustrated with beautifully colored plates. 
The Annual Register; or, a View of History and Politics for 1849, 


Monuments, Cenotaphs, Tombs, Tablets, etc. By E. W. Trendall, 
dto. 


ine Vi the Oasi Si accompanied by a Map of the Liby; 
teh Ag y hombopaay ee i a 


The Holy Vessels and Furniture of the Tabernacle of Israel, with Illus. 
trations in gold and colors. Oblong. 


GEORGE P. PUTNAM, New York, 


PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER. 





ICONOGRAPHIC ENCYCLOPASDIA 
Science, Literature, and Art. 


SECOND EDITION. 


The Publisher of this splendid work has the pleasure 
to announce to his friends and the public, that he has 
just returned from Germany, where he bas made arrange- 
ments fur the speedy and regular issue of the second edi- 
tion, which, owing to the rapid inerease of the Subscrip- 
tions, has already become necessary. The continuation 
of the first edition will be furnished Subscribers monthly, 
as heretofore ; whilst for the New Edition, a 

NEW SUBSCRIPTION IS OPENED, 

The New Edition will be ivsued in Parts, and at as short 
intervals as the care necessarily bestowed upon the 
Printing of the Steel Plates will allow. 

TEN STEEL-PLATE PRINTING PRESSES are con- 
stantly at work for this edition, and will furnish impres- 
sions enough to enable the publisher to issue the second 
edition : 

In Bi-monthly Posts, 
so that it will be completed at the same time with the 
first edition, viz. in October, 1851. 


—_—— 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
The Work will be Published in 


TWENTY-FIVE PARTS, 


ISSUED BI-MONTHLY, 
Commencing on the First of October. 


Each Part contains 20 beautifully executed Steel Plates, 
by the first Artists in Germany, and 80 pages of Letter- 


88. 

Price for the Twenty-five Parts, TWENTY-FIVE 
DOLLARS, payable at the rate of ONE DOLLAR on px- 
LIVERY OF EACH PART. 

Subscribers pledge themselves to take the numbers re- 
gularly as they are issued. On the other hand, they will 
at no time have to pay for any part in advance. 

For further particulars, plan of the work, &c., examine 





the prospectus and speci copies atthe Publisher's, or 
at his Agents’. 
New York, RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
PUBLISHER, 
2 Barclay street (Astor House). 


AGENTS. 

Bos Redding & Co.; Philadelphia. W. B. Zieber ; 
Buffalo. Geo. H. Derby & Co.; Cincinnati, Post & Co. ; 
Charleston, S. C., Samuel Hart, Sen.; New Orleans, P. M. 
Norman, and the Book Trade generally. 


05 tf 
E Subscriber would inform Authors, Publishers, and 
Printers, that he still continues to carry on the busi- 
neas of ENGRAVING ON WOOD, in all its branches. 
His facilities are such that he is enabled to execute all 
orders promptly, and in e style of the Art, upon the 
most reasonable terms; while the experience of many 
years enables him to feel perfect confidence in his efforts 
to give satisfaction to all who may favor him with their 
patronage. N. ORR, No. 151 Fulton street, 


jy20 3m New York. 








LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK, 


THE BROKEN BRACELET, 
And other Poems, 


BY MRS. C. H. W. ESLING, 
(Formerly Miss Waterman, ) 


Edited by a Literary Friend. One neat 12mo. volume, in 
various bindings. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


It has frequently been suggested by the literary friends 
of Mrs. Esling, that it was but a simple act of justice to 
one so greatly and so long endeared to the lovers of poetry 
by her pure spirited and feeling effusions, to collect and 
publish them in a volume, and thus assign them their 
proper pince among the productions of the American muse. 

They are poems of the affections, swelling forth from a 
heart chastened by the discipline of life, sympathizing 
with all human sorrow, and loving the beautiful in nature 
and the true in sentiment with unaffected fervor. 

In arranging them for publication, the editor has selected 
from the pieces submitted to his inspection those which 
seemed most strongly marked by the peculiar characteris- 
tics of the anthor; and he trusts that the publication may 
be nsefu!l by its influence on the tone of public feeling in 
literature, as well as by ascertaining with precision that 
high place of the author among American writers which 
has long been acknowledged as her true position. 





ALso, 
HEAVEN; OR, THE SAINTED DEAD: 
An Earnest and Scriptural Inquiry into 
THE ABODE OF THE SAINTED DEAD. 
By the Rev. H. HARBAUGH, 


Pastor of the First German Reformed Church, 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Second Edition, Revised and Improved. 


“ Blessed are they that are home sick, for they shall get 
home.”"—ST1LuiNne. 


12mo., cloth binding. 019 tf 


Littell’s Living Age.—No. 336, 124 Cts. 
CONTENTS. 
1. The Mysteries of History, Blackwood's Magazine. 
2. Epping Hunt; a Tale of the Crusades, Tait's Mag. 
3. Maurice Tiernay—Chap. 12—15, Dublin University 
+ Tine fipres Josephine’s First Court, New Monthly 
5. The Seal Fishery of Newfoundian?, P. Tocque. 


6. Jefferson, Randolph, and Cooper, Louisville 
7. Naseby, Tait’s Magazine. 


meee Songs to Jenny Lind—Church Bells—Friends 
—Lines. 


Snort Arricues. 


A New Volume has just Commenced. 





Published weekly at Six Dollars a vear by E. LITTELL 
& Co., Boston, and sold by DEWITT & DAVENPORT, 
Tribune Buildings, New York. olf it 


American Medical Journal, for October, 1850. 


LEA & BLANCHARD, PHILADELPHIA, 
Have Just Issued: 


The American Journal of the Medical 


Sciences. 
Epirep sy ISAAC HAYS, M.D. 
No. XL., New Series, for October, 


CONTENTS. 
ORIGINAL serene open MEMOIRS, AND 


Art. [. Statistics of the Mortality of Baltimore, from 
1836 to 1849 (inclusive.) By Levin 8. M.D. 

If. Extracts from the Records of the Boston Society for 
Medical Improvement. By William W. Moreland, Sec. 

IH. Hints on the Treatment of Lacerated Perineum from 
Parturition. By W. E. Horner, M.D. 

1V. Notes of Cases treated at the Poor-house of West- 
chester County, N.Y. By James D. Trask. 

V. Statistics of the Boston Lying ia Hospital. By D. 
Humphreys Storer, M.D. 

Vi. Description of a Vectis for the Removal of the 
Globular Pessary. By Henry Bond, M D. 

Vil. Cyanosis uced by 
of the Aorta and Pulmonary 


feigning —Perfora 
Growth in Pay he the as and Expectoration 
. Holmes, ‘ 
f Cynanche Parotidea, with Metastasis to the 
Testicle, and Cerebral Complication. Convalescence in 
ten — By Francis Minot, M D. 
xX. tributions to Practical Medicine. By John P. 
Mettauer, M.D.,LL.D. 
XL. Vascular Tumor—Ossification and Oblitera- 
tion of the Ascending Vena Cava. By G. L. Collins, M.D. 
XIL. Case of Excision of the Uterus. By Paul F. Eve, 
M.D. With Remarks, by C. D. Meigs, M.D. 
Review.—XIILI. On Diseases of 
rian Inflammation. By Edward John Tilt, M.D. 
Bibliographical Notices; 11 articles. 

QUARTERLY SUMMARY OF THEIMPROVEMENTS 
AND DISCOVERIES IN THE MEDICAL SCIENCES. 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

articles. 


po ee aay pb 2 articles. 

M ——: 14 articles. 

Medical Jurisprudence and Toxicology, 3 articles. 

AMERICAN INTELLIGENCE. 

Original Communications, 3 articles. 

Domestic Summary, 12 articles. 

The American Journal of the Medical Sciences is pub- 
lished quarterly, price five dollars per annum. hen 
paid for in advance, the Medical News and Library, 4 
monthly periodical, is GRATIS. 


Also, just Issued, 


Journal. | THE a NEWS AND LIBRARY. 


0. 94, for October, 1850. o19 tf 





NEWLY INVENTED FLEXIBLE PORTFOLIOS. 
HIS valuable invention combines every advantage of 
a bound book or file for collecting Letters, Pamphlets, 
Periodicals, Invoices, Music, Prints, or any other loose 
Documents. A large assortment for sale by 
FRANCIS TOMES & SONS, 
6 Maiden Lane. 
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TO THE TRADE. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
HAVE NOW READY FOR THE SUPPLY OF DISTANT ORDERS: 


OUR SAVIOUR WITH PROPHETS AND APOSTLES. 
A SERIES OF. EIGHTEEN HIGHLY FINISHED STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 
Designed expressly for this work. With Descriptions by various American Divines. 


Eprrev sy J. M. WAINWRIGHT, D.D. 
One volume imperial octavo, 
In the following varieties of binding : 
Emblematic with raised figure of our Lord, Be scin eoes Dee Sea 
oe, en wun ieanere Painting on Plate Glassin centre, 


ee ee. Ce 
do. papier maché, framed in bevelled morocco. Plate Glass, with superb Painting on the 
whole of sides. e 


EVENINGS AT DONALDSON MANOR. 


THE CHRISTMAS GUEST. 
By MARIA J. McINTOSH, Author of “‘ Two Lives,” “ Woman in America,” etc., etc. 


Illustrated with Ten Steel Engravings. 
One volume octavo, cloth, gilt edges and sides, $3; morocco gilt, $4. 


D. APPLETON § CO. PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 


I. 
THE CONSPIRATOR. 
ATale. By E. A. Durvy. 1 vol. 12mo. paper cover, 50 cents ; cloth 75 cents. 
A powerful and thrilling narrative, written with t elegance of style, and founded upon events and incidents con- 


nected with the history of one of the early Vice-Presidents. The scenes are laid chiefly on the Ohio, and in the 
south-western part of the country. 


iI. 
A PRONOUNCING GERMAN READER: 


which is added, Method of Learning to Read, Write, and Understand the German Language, with or without a 
bh Teacher. By JamesC. ORPRERE Sooteenee - Modern Languages in Philadelphia, etc. 
ne volume 12mo. 


III. 
A new and atly ¢ ed Edition. 
FIRST GREEK BOOK; 
First Latin Book. By Thomas K. Arnold, M.A. Carefully Revised and I L a 
On the Bien ef 9 A. Spencer, M.A. One volume 12mo., 75 wt hn ee ee 





- $7 
- 





Iv. 
HAND-BOOK OF MEDIAEVAL GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
By William Putz. Translated from the German, by Rev R. P. Paul, M.A. One volume I2mo. 75 cents. 


D. Appleton §- Co. will shortly publish 
GRACE AGUILAR’S NEW WORKS. 





THE WOMEN OF ISRAEL. 
’ 2 vols. 12mo. 

A MOTHER’S RECOMPENSE. 
1 vol. 12mo. 





LIFE OF JOHN RANDOLPH. 
By Hon. H. A. Garland. Two volumes 8vo. (In a few days.) 


MUSIC AS IT WAS AND AS IT IS. 
By N.E. Cornwall, M.A. One vol. 12mo. 
A NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
By Prof. Champlin. One vol. 12mo. 
CHRIST IN HADES. A POEM. 
By William W. Lord, M.A. One volume 12mo. 
SACRED SCENES: 
Or, Pedeiges ta Cie Se rae Haven Phas demo te ey! Nolen, er with sixteen Steel Engravings. 
D. A. & Co. will have ready about the first of November. 


A BOOK OF THE PASSIONS. 
By G. P. R.James. Embellished with sixteen highly finished Steel Engravings. One handsome volume, octavo, 
cloth, gilt edges, morocco extra, or calf. 


THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. ; 


A Series of Portraits of Eminent Female Sovereigns. Designed and Engraved by the most distinguished Artists. 
Ilustrated with Biographical Sketches from Agnes Strickland. 1 elegant vol. imp. 8vo. in various styles of binding. 


Will Publish about the fifteenth of November. 


THE PATHWAYS AND ABIDING PLACES OF OUR LORD. 
By the Rev. J. M. Wainwright, D.D. Twenty Engravings on Steel. One volume quarto, tastefully bound. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED JUVENILES, (Now ready.) 


Or, Holidays at Woodleigh. By Susan Pindar. ~ hs 
; wet WY Soemeaed ies Of clemson edges, $1 00. 


UNIFORM SERIES, FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. Comprising 





1 vol. 16mo. cloth, 75 cents ; 





oe 


NEW AND ATTRACTIVE 


JUVENILE BOOKS, 


Just Published by 





CHARLES §. FRANCIS & C0., 


252 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





A GIFT BOOK of Stories and Poems for Chil- 


dren, by Mrs. Caroline Gilman. Illustrated, 75 cts. ; 
gilt, 88 cts. 


WONDERFUL TALES FROM DENMARK, 


by Hans Christian Andersen. A new collection of the 
Stories for Children by this popular author, to match 
“ Hans Andersen’s Story Book,” 75 cts. ; gilt, $1 00. 


THE EVERYDAY BOOK of Pleasant and Use- 
ful Reading, containing Biography, Personal Adven- 
tares, Natural Bisons, &c. 1 vol. 12mo., with fifty 
engravings, 75 cts. ; gilt, $1 00. 


TALES OF DOMESTIC LIFE, By Mrs. S. C. 
Hall, cloth, 75 cte. ; gilt, $1 00. 


HAPPY HOURS; or, Home Story Book, by 
Henry Cherwell, square 16mo., 50 cts. ; gilt, 63 cts. 


BINGLEY’S STORIES about the Instinct of 
Animals, &c. Sq. 16mo., 50 cts.; gilt, 63 cts. 


THE BOOK OF ENTERTAINMENT ; or, 
Curiosities and Wonders in Nature, Art, and Mind. 
us. series. With eighty engravings, $1 00; gilt, 


Five New Volumes of 
FRANCIS & CO’S LITTLE LIBRARY, 
With neat frontispiece to each, viz. 


THE STORY TELLER.—tTales from the Dan- 
ish of Hans Christian Andersen, 38 cts. 


THE UGLY DUCK, and other Tales, by Hans 
Christian Andersen, 38 cts 


LITTLE ELLIE, and other Tales, by Hans 
Christian Andersen, 38 cts. 


THE MERCHANT’S DAUGHTER, and other 
Tales, by Mrs. 8. C. HALL, 38 cts. 


HOW TO WIN LOVE;; or, Rhoda’s Lesson. 
38 cts. 


COBWEBS TO CATCH FLIES. A new edi- 
- of . very popular juvenile, greatly improved 
(in press). 


THE DAISY ; or, Cautionary Stories in Verse. 
A New and Improved edition. 





C. S. F. & Co. 
Have Recently Published :— 


THE POEMS OF ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING, new and complete edition, 2 vols. $2. 


POETRY FOR SCHOOLS, designed for Read- 
ing and Recitation. Selected from the best Poets in 
the English language, by the author of “ American 
Popular Lessons.” 


STORIES IN CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY ; 
or, Hours with eminent Theologians and Reformers, by 


Rev. Samuel Osgood, of the Church of the 
Messiah, $1 00. 


GEOMETRY AND FAITH, a Fragmentary 





{. CH ES, FOR GOOD CHILDREN. By Amerel. [Iilustrated. 16mo. cl. 25 cts, ; illum’d 31. 
Il. WINTER HOLIDAYS. A Story for Children. By Amerel. Illustrated. 16mo. “ “ 
lL THE SUMMER HOLIDAYS. A aa Gonates By Amerel. [llustrated. 16mo. « “ 
IV. GEORGE'S ADV RES IN THE NTRY. By i. Ilustrated. 16mo. “ “ 
V. THE CHILD'S STORY BOOK. A Holiday Gift. ——- Illustrated. 16mo, ad 2 
Vi. THE LITTLE GIFT-BOOK. For Good Boysand Girls. By Amerel. Ilusirated. I6mo. “ ” 


Supplement to the 9h Bridgewater Treatise, by Tho- 
tee Hil. 38 cts. lg St 
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FRENCH, SPANISH, ITALIAN, 


AND 


PORTUGUESE BOOKS. 


Our FOREIGN Stock is much larger now than it has ever before been, and it is constantly being ingreased by new andvaluable importations, 


We have just Published a 


CATALOGUE OF OUR FOREIGN BOOKS, WITH PRICES, 


Which we will send gratuitously to those who may desire it (postage to be prepaid). 





By a recent arrangement with Messrs. THOMAS, COWPERTHWAITE & CO., and E. H. BUTLER & CO., we are prepared to supply 
the Trade with their Publications at their Lowest Casa Prices. , 


ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, American and Foreign Booksellers, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





[From the National Intelligencer.) 


THE LOGIC AND UTILITY OF 
MATHEMATICS. 


BY CHARLES DAVIE., LL.D. 





“ The Logic of the Mathematics” presents an analysis 
of the course of science pursued at the Military Academy, 
West Point, and constitutes also an elegunt résumé of 
the consecutive course of elementary treatises published 
by Professor Davies. 

The work is divided into three parts: on Logic; on Ma- 
thematical Science, its language, laws, classification, and 
reasoning: and the Utility of the Mathematics as a means 
of discipline, of acquiring knowledge, and of practical we 
plication. Each of these divisions is fully and clearly 
treated by the author, in his peculiar style of illustration. 
Artrumetic, with its applications: Anatysis, with its 
algebraic symbols and equations ; Catcutus, with its con- 
stants and its variables ; and Gromerry, with its lines, 
surfaces, and solids. 

The scientific treatises of Professor Davies are now 
pretty generally adopted, and tend strongly towards form- 
ing a regular scholastic course of mathematical studies. 
In England, no such series is in general use. Horron is 
nearly obsolete. Briper’s course of mathematics, va- 
luable as they are, goo but partially ; they are used 
exclusively only at the East India Oollege. oop and 
Vince's rigorous course seems restricted to the University 
of Cambridge, whence it emanaied; and the London 
University, in the matter of text books, appears to enjoy 
the largest latitude. 

Did Queen Victoria possess the nerve of one of her 
magnanimous predecessors, a prescribed course of scientific 
Po literary class-books would produce uniformity in the 
course of studies pursued in the great public schools and 
scholastic foundations of England. The royal virago Eli- 
zabeth achieved that exploit by one imperial mandate, and 
lived long enough to witness ite manifold advantages. 

* 


In conclusion, we cannot but award meed to the spirited 
publishers, Barnes & Co., of New York. The Book before 
us, which may be regarded as the coLopHon of pure ma- 
thematical science, is got up in a style superior to anythin: 
we have lately seen in the way of paper and print. An 
torpid indeed must be the genius of that student who does 
not rise from its perusal to renewed alacrity in the great 
race of scientific pursuits. 


PUBLISHED BY 
A. 8S. BARNES & Co., 
51 JOHN STREET. 


Publishers of “ Davies’s Course of Mathematics.” 
05 uf 
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GOHN W.0 


(7 <— ¢ IY head 
Engrauer: Wood, 
The Subscriber respectfully informs the public 


that he still continues the business of 
WOOD ENGRAVING, 


in all its branches, at his old place, 75 Nassau Srreer. 


where, with his long experience and su advantages, 
he is enabled to execute all orders in his line, however 
large, in a superior style, with the utmost d tch, and 
on reasonable terms. His facilities for doing all kinds of 


work are unsurpaseed. 
J. W. ORR, 
a3 tf 75 Nassau st., New York. 


| TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS’S 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF 


BOOKS IN PRESS. 


A NEW ROMANCE by the Author of “The Scarlet 
Letter.”’ 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
TWICE TOLD TALES. A new Edition. 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
TRUE TALES FROM HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
for Youth—illustrated. 
HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF EVANGELINE, 
a superb volume, 45 engravings by the best artists. (Now 
Ready.) 

CHARLES SUMNER. 

ORATIONS AND SPEECHES, in 2 vols. 16mo. 

DE QUINCEY. 


BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS, being his celebrated articles 
on Shakspeare, Pope, Lamb, Goethe, and Schiller. 
(Now Ready.) 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 

THE NOONING, a new volume of Poems. 


0. W. HOLMES. 


ASTRAA, the Balance of Iilusions. A Poem lately de- 
livered at Yale College before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society. 

GRACE GREENWOOD. 
COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, with fine portrait. 


GRACE GREENWOOD. 
HISTORY OF MY PETS, a new Juvenile, with en- 
gravings. 
E. P. WHIPPLE. 
ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. A new Edition. 
EDWARD MATURIN. 
LYRICS OF SPAIN AND ERIN, by the Author of 
“ Montezuma,” “ Eva,” &c. 
a E’S FAUST, translated by Hayward, a new edi- 
tion. 
GOETHE'S WILHELM MEISTER, a new and revised 
Edition. Translated by Carlyle. 


The above are speedily preparing for Publication, and 
oy from the Trade will be supplied at an early date. 





THE BEST PORTRAIT OF 


JENNY LIND. 


MESSRS. GOUPIL & Co. 
WHOLESALE PUBLISHERS, 

a nh pl ae 
PORTRAIT OF JENNY LIND, 
TAKEN FROM 
ROOT’S ADMIRABLE DAGUERREOTYPE. 


‘The likeness is truly superb, and by far the best it 
ever issued, either here or in as Price Sooboen 
plain, $2; colored in fine style, $4. 


The usual discount allowed to the Trade. 
GOUPIL & CO., 
289 Broadway. 


N.B.—The attention of the Trade is respectfully called to 
our splendid assortment of foreign orate. aor 
) 








NEW WORKS 
Just Published by 


Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 


EBERLE & MITCHELL ON CHILDREN. 
—A Treatise on the Diseases and Physical Education 
of Children, by John Eberle, M.D., late Professor of 
the Theory and Practice of Medicine in Nansyivania 
University, &c, &c., 4th edition, with notes, and 
large additions, Thomas D. Mitchell, A.M..M.D., 
Professor of the Theory and Practice of Medicine in 
the Philadelphia College of Medicine, formerly Pro. 

fessor of Chemistry and Pharmacy in the Medical Col- 

lege of Ohio, Professor of Chemistry and Materia Me- 

dica in Lexington, Ky, &c., &c. 


MITCHELL’S MATERIA MEDICA AND 
Therapeutics. 1 vol. 8vo. 


RECORDS OF A TOURIST, by Charles Lan- 


man. 1 vol. 12mo. 


THE NEW SPELLER AND DEFINER. 
By Edward Hazen, A.M. 12mo. 


TRACY’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 
18mo. 


TRACY’S SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL 
Arithmetic. 18mo. 


THE FAMILY DENTIST: Including the 
Surgical, Medical, and Mechanical Treatment of the 
Teeth. Illustrated with Thirty-One Engravings. By 
Charles A. Doubuchet, M.D. 


THE IRIS: 
A Souvenir for 1851, 


A Super royal 8vo. Illustrated with nal Illuminations 
and Steel Engravings, — in best style of 


Prorrsson JOHN S. HART, of Philadelphia. 
LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & C0., 


Successors to Grigg, Elliott & Co., 


No. 14 Norra Fovurts street. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


GOWAN’S CATALOGUE. 


NO. IX. OF HISTORICAL AND 
BIOGRAPHICAL BOOKS, 
WITH PRICES AFFIXED, 

Just Published, and may be had gratis on application ; or, 
if desired, will be sent by mail to any 

part of the country. 
All communications must be post-paid. 
WILLIAM GOWANS, 
ol2 2 178 Fulton st., New York. 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 
PRINTER, 











112 FULTON STREET, N.Y. 
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PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 110 Washington Street, Boston, 


HAVE NOW READY THE FOLLOWING 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS, ANNUALS, &€. 


FOR THE FALL TRADE. 


GEMS OF BEAUTY, AND LITERARY GIFT, for 1851. 


” Eprren sy Miss EMILY PERCIVAL. 


Printed, in the best manner, at the University Press, in Cambridge, on elegant sized 

per. Embellished with nine splendid Steel Engravings and Illuminations, and 

| oe in various styles—in Turkey morocco, white calf, imitation turkey, and mus- 

lin, full gilt, &c, This is the third volume of the series, and surpasses in beauty 
the volumes heretofore published. 


THE SOUVENIR GALLERY, 
AND ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOK FOR ALL SEASONS. 


Epirep sy EMILY PERCIVAL. 


An elegant quarto volume, without date. Printed in a superior style, on beautiful white 
paper, bound in morocco, gilt extra, Embellished with thirteen 
elegant Mezzotint Engravings, by Ritchie. 


FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING ; 


A CHRISTMAS, NEW YEAR, AND BIRTH-DAY PRESENT 
FOR 1851. 


Bound in embossed morocco, usual style, to match the volumes heretofore published. 
Embellished with nine Mezzotint Engravings, by Sartain. 


CHRISTMAS ROSES; 
A GIFT BOOK FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Embellished with mezzotint Engravings ; bound in muslin, full gilt: without date. 


THE AMARANTH; OR TOKEN OF REMEMBRANCE. 
A CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR’S GIFT BOOK, FOR 1851. 


Embellished with Six fine Steel Engravings. Bound in French morocco, full gilt, 
to match the volume heretofore published. 














THE KEEPSAKE OF FRIENDSHIP. 


A CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YVEAR’S ANNUAL, FOR 1851. 
Epirep sy G. S. MUNROE. 


12mo. Embellished with six elegant Stee! Plates, and colored Illuminations. Bound in 
morocco, with gilt sides and edges, and printed on beautiful paper. 


THE GARLAND: OR TOKEN OF FRIENDSHIP. 


A CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR’S GIFT, FOR 1851. 
Epitep sy EMILY PERCIVAL. 


Illustrated with fine Steel Engravings, and colored Illustrations. 12mo., morucco, extra 
fall gilt. 


THE LADIES’ GIFT; 
OR, A SOUVENIR OF FRIENDSHIP, for all Seasons of the Year. 
Edited by a Lady, and is a work of ability. 
Bound by Benj. Bradley & Co., in morocco, full gilt sides and edges, illustrated. 12mo, 


THE LITTLE MESSENGER BIRD; 


OR, CHIMES OF THE SILVER BELLS. 
By MRS. CAROLINE H. BUTLER. 


An elegant Gift Volume for Young People. Embellished with Eight Engravings from 
Original Designs. 16mo., cloth, full gilt. 


THE ROSARY OF ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, 


Epirep sy Rev. EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


Embellished with Six elegant mezzotint Engravings, by Ritchie, and bound in morocco 
gilt. 











Pwr" 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


MARGARET PERCIVAL IN AMERICA. Edited by a Congrega-|CYCLOPAEDIA OF USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING KNOW- 


tional Minister in a New England Town. Being a Sequel to Margaret Percival. 
Edited by the Rev. William Sewell, B.A. 


A PEEP AT THE PILGRIMS IN SIXTEEN HUNDRED THIRTY- 
Siv. A Taleof Olden Times. By Mrs. H. V. Cheny. 


STORIES ABOUT ANIMALS; with Pictures to Match. By Francis 
C. Woodwarth. Finely [lustrated with 60 elegant Engravings. 





ledge. One volume Royal 8vo. Embellished with 400 Engravings. au24 tf 


TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION: a Narrative of Recent Trans- 
actions involving Inquiries in regard to the Principles of Honor, Truth, and Justice, 
which obtain in a distinguished American University. By Catharine E. Beecher. 


STORIES ABOUT BIRDS; with Pictures to Match. By Francis C. 
Woodwarth. (lustrated with 60 fine Engravings. 





IN PRESS. 


MURRAY’S HISTORY OF 


THE UNITED STATES ; 


With Numerous Illustrations, Abridged. 


One volume imperial 8vo., 500 pages. 


A DISCOURSE OF CHRISTIANITY. By Rey. Theodore Parker. 


THE DIOSMA: A new volume of Poems, original and selected. 
Miss H. F. Gould. 


RICHARD EDNY AND THE GOVERNOR’S FAMILY. An Urban 
and Domestic Tale of Morals and Life. By Author of “Philo,” “ Margaret,” ac. 


. DISTRICT SCHOOL AS IT WAS. By Rev. Warren Burton. 019 tf 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK, 


WILL PUBLISH: 


I. 
ON FRIDAY, OCTOBER THE 18th, 


In one vol. 12mo. Muslin, price 874 cents. 


THE COUNTRY YEAR BOOK; 


OR, THE FIELD, THE FOREST, AND THE FIRESIDE. 
BY WILLIAM HOWITT, 


Author of “ The Book of the Seasons,” “Rural Life in England,” &c. 


The “ Year Rook of the Country” is at once welcome to read and goodly to see. It is richly, poetically, picturesquely various. We cannot doubt its having a welcome as 
wide as its range of contents, as cordial as the love of man and of nature which every line of it breathes.—ATuaenauM. 





IL. 
ALSO, ON THE SAME DAY, 
18mo. Muslin, 60 cents, 


HISTORY OF XERXES THE GREAT, 


BY JACOB ABBOTT. 
BEING THE THIRTEENTH VOLUME OF THE SERIES. 


These Historical Memoirs by Mr. Abbott are marked by their great impartiality, condensation of facts, and picturesqueness of style ; his practised and elegant pen has invested 
the historic page with the brilliancy and fascination of romance.—MirRor. 


Il. 
ALSO, ON THE SAME DAY, 


8vo. Paper, 25 cents, 


PETTICOAT GOVERNMENT; 


BY MRS. 'TROLLOPE. 
‘ Author of “ The Refugee in America,” “ Paris and the Parisians,” §c. 


This is a lively, entertaining novel, descriptive of high life, and well suited to interest readers everywhere, The aarrative is absorbing, and the work will prove extensively 
popular. On the score of taste and morality, it is entirely unobjectionable. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


A GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON FIVE YEARS OF A HUNTER’S LIFE IN THE FAR 
or THe New Testament. By Edward Robinson, D.D..LL.D. A new Edition, re- 


vised, and in great part rewritten. 8vo. muslin, $4 50; sheep, $4 75; half With Notices of ee it Pci fash igo Lion, Elephant 
ore. Hippopotamus, Giraffe, Rhinoceros, &e , &c. By R. Gordon Cumming, Esq. 


HARPERS’ NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


With Illustrations. 2 vols. 12mo. muslin, $1 75. 
No. V. for October. Each number of the Magazine contains 144 8vo. pages, in double GIBBON’S HISTORY OF ROME, 
columns, of the choicest Miscellaneous Literature of the Age. $3 a Year, or 


With Notes by the Rev. H. H. Milman. Complete in Six Volomes, 12mo. Being uniform 
25 cents a Number. with Herper’s Puodecimo Editions of Hume's and Macaulay’s Histories 
of England. Price, in cloth, 40 cents per Volume. 
HEALTH, DISEASE, AND REMEDY, 
Familiarly and Practically Considered in their Relations to the Blood. By George THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN ITS ELEMENTS & FORMS. 
Moore, M.D. 12mo. muslin, 75 cents. With a History of its Origin and Development. By William C. Fowler, late Prof. 
of Rhetoric in Amherst College. 8Svo. muslin, $1 50. 


ADELAIDE LINDSAY. 


NO. VIL OF 
Edited by Mrs. Marsh. 8vo. paper, 25 cents. 


THE PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE REVOLUTION ; 


Or, Iitustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the History, Scenery, Relics, and Traditions 
PART V. or SOUTHEY’S LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE, | of the War tar Saapunteney By aeneind Senile Esq. With 600 Engrav- 


Edited by his Son, Rev. Charles Cuthbert Southey, M.A. To be completed in Six ing» on Wood, by Lossing and Barritt, chiefly from original Sketches by the 
Parts, 8vo. paper, 25 cents each. Author. To be completed in about Twenty Numbers, 


8vo. paper, 25 cents each. 
THE RECENT PROGRESS OF ASTRONOMY ; NO. VI. OF THE HISTORY OF PENDENNIS: 
Especially in the United States. By Elias Loomis, Professor of M 
wry satin clea a wan ee er athematics | His Fortunes and Misfortunes, his Friends and his Greatest Enemy. By W.M. Thacke. 


ray, Esq. With numerous Illustrations. To be completed 
of a Course of Mathematics. 12mo. muslin, $1 00. ‘ gap Hi Numbers, 8vo. paper, 25 cents each. 
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